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Mr. Chambers’s romances are probably the most satisfying 
of their kind now appearing in America. His adventure 
carries one along with a sweep and a whirl that are ir- 
resistible; his love scenes have a charm, a tenderness, and 
convincing reality that raise them far above the meetings 
of lovers in contemporary fiction, Paradise is an_ idyllic 
French village, and the maids thereof live in the stirring 
days of the Franco-Prussian War. Fighting is rife through 
many of these pages, but the dominant note is love, and 


the romance is the happiest that the author has done. 
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These are six captivating love stories 
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writers, whose cheerful optimism and 
genuine belief in the highest ideals 
make her romances at once inspiring 
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and satisfying. The stories deal with 

, gentlefolk, and in each one of them 
some tangled love affair or similar 
situation is unfolded with delicate 
ingenuity. 
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COMMENT 


Tue Nebraska Republicans, who met in State convention 
at Lincoln on August 18, not only endorsed the candidacy of 
Mr. Roosevelt for the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1904, but also put forward Mr. John L. Webster 
as their candidate for the Vice-Presidency. Mr. Webster is 
one of the leading citizens of Omaha, and for years has had 
a large practice at the Nebraska bar, but outside of the State 
he is only known as an unsuccessful candidate for the United 
States Senate. No doubt the example of Nebraska will be 
followed in other States, and we shall witness the competition 
of many “favorite sons” for the Vice-Presidential nomina- 
tion on the Republican ticket. The platform adopted at 
Lineoln deserves notice for several reasons. In the first place, 
it reveals no trace of the Iowa idea, but proclaims adherence 
to the protective policy of the Republican party. Moreover, 
although Nebraska, being an inland State, would not be pre- 
sumed to take much interest in the subject, it demands Federal 
legislation for the purpose of securing American-built, Ameri- 
can-owned, and American-manned ships in which to carry 
American products to all the world. Especially curious was the 
reason given for endorsing Mr. Roosevelt. He deserves en- 
dorsement, we are told, because he has “ carried into full and 
complete execution in a masterly way” Mr. McKinley’s 
“ magnificent policy.” 


Has this sonorous phrase any meaning, and if so, what? 
The principal features of Mr. McKinley’s policy are 
well known, or should be. As the last speech that he 
delivered shows, he was firmly resolved to carry out the 
policy of reciprocity contemplated by certain clauses of the 
Dingley Act, and commercial treaties to that end had been 
negotiated during his administration, but had not been con- 
firmed by the Senate. They remain unconfirmed to this day; 
nor is Mr. Roosevelt known to have made the slightest effort 
to bring about reciprocity with any foreign country except 
Cuba. Another characteristic feature of Mr. McKinley’s 
policy was his determination to avoid war if possible. It is 
well known that for nearly a year after he entered the White 
House the prospect of intervention on our part between 
Spain and Cuba was less promising than it had been toward 
the close of the Cleveland administratidn. No close observ- 
er of the events that took place between March 4, 1897, and 
April 18, 1898, can doubt that-Mr. McKinley was driven into 
hostilities much against his will by the destruction of the 
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Maine, and, even after that catastrophe, his closest friend, 
Senator Hanna, declared in Wall Street that there would be 
no war. Neither was Mr. McKinley one of those statesmen 
who regard the maxim “ in time of peace prepare for war” as 
applicable to the United States. He, on the contrary, like 
Thomas Jefferson, was inclined to think that active and: in: 
cessant preparation for war is apt to beget a bellicose temper. 
How can anybody pretend that in this respect Mr. Roosevelt 
has carried out his predecessor’s “ magnificent policy ”? Con- 
cerning the expediency of putting the country in a condition 
to fight, and of going about with a chip on the shoulde®, Mr. 
Roosevelt may be right or he may be wrong, but he certamily™ 
is not following in McKinley’s footsteps. 


That in another particular Mr. Roosevelt has departed wide- 
ly from the policy of his predecessor is the almost unanimous 
opinion of white citizens in the Southern States. From the 
day when he entered the White House until the hour of his 
death, Mr. McKinley strove earnestly and skilfully to allay 
race enmity and sectional discord. He was- successful to a 
remarkable extent. No Republican President or Republican 
statesman had ever come so near to gaining the confidence 
and good-will of the Southern whites. It is needless to point 
out the difference in the situation to-day. It is doubtful 
whether any Republican, with the possible exception of 
Thaddeus Stevens, has ever been more disliked in the Southern 
States than is Theodore Roosevelt. We do not for a moment 
suppose that the President deliberately set himself to revive 
race hatred and sectional dissension: we believe him to have 
stumbled into the acts which have caused this unfortunate 
result, through inadvertence, or a certain “ freshness,” or ina- 
bility. to read correctly the signs of the times. He failed, at 
all events, to recognize with sufficient promptitude what his 
Secretary of War at once detected,—the fact, namely, that of 
recent years public opinion in the Northern States themselves 
has been undergoing a profound change touching the wisdom 
and expediency of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments 
and of the whole policy built thereon. Thus we see that of 
Mr. McKinley’s “ magnificent policy” there was not a single 


pYominent feature that is conspicuously distinguishable in 


the Roosevelt administration. One thing, indeed, he has been 
careful to do, and we suspect that it is this which has aroused 
Nebraska Republicans to enthusiastic admiration,—he has kept 
just as many of his predecessor’s appointees in office as possi- 
ble. Only when crime has been brought home to them has he 
withdrawn from them his support. 


Whether Mr. Roosevelt has or has not carried out his pred- 
ecessor’s “ magnificent policy,” we repeat, what we have often 
said during the last year, that he has no formidable rival for 
the Republican nomination. If the national convention were 
to be held next month he would unquestionably be made the 
Republican nominee. Whether his prospect of a nomination 
will be materially clouded during the next nine months de- 
pends mainly upon himself. His enemies inside or outside 
the party are relatively powerless to injure him. Assuredly 
this may be said of Mr. Louis F. Payn, whom Mr. Roose- 
velt, when Governor of New York, declined to reappoint In- 
surance Commissioner. Evidently the wish is father to the 


thought when Mr. Payn says of the President that he is now 
one of the most unpopular men in the State of New York, 
and that if he had to go before the people to-morrow, he would 
be defeated in the State by at least one hundred thousand. 
Mr. Payn, who has lately been on his travels, alleges also 
that if Mr. Roosevelt has any strength in the Middle West, 
Our belief that Mr. 


Roosevelt 


he (Payn) failed to find it. 
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will prove far from strong in his native State is not based on 
Mr. Payn’s prediction, but on the indisputable fact that in 
November, 1898, he was chosen Governor by less than 18,000 
plurality, although Mr. McKinley, two years before, had car- 
ried the State by upwards of 268,000. 


Neither do we think that Mr. Roosevelt will be irremediably 
discredited because, at Lockport, New York, on August 
19, ex-Governor David B. Hill chose to describe him as a 
victim of megalomania. It is true that the ex-Governor 
coined a new word—egomania—for the malady imputed to 
Mr. Roosevelt, but his description of it is indistinguishable 
from the symptoms of megalomania, which are well known 
and unmistakable. Nobody will believe Mr. Roosevelt to be 
suffering from that calamitous and incurable disease on the 
strength of a slur uttered by a political opponent. We must 
have proofs more relevant than this, and only Mr. Roosevelt 
himself can furnish them. It will be for him to show by 
his own acts and words, or by a sagacious abstention from 
utterance or action, that he is calumniated when he is classed 
among those whom Mr. Hill denominates “ spectacularists.” 
According to the coiner of this epithet, those who deserve it 
assert the stalest kind of self-evident propositions, which have 
become moss-covered from age, with all the emphasis per- 
taining to oracles. Mr. Hill went on to say of “ spectacular- 
ists” that, with superficial acquirements, they snatch at ev- 
ery opportunity to air their shallow learning, and resemble 
the man described in Proverbs as “wiser in his own conceit 
than seven men who can render a reason.” We seem to de- 
tect a fling at the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission in the 
assertion that “specta¢ularists” “meddle with everything, 
whether within or without their official jurisdiction.” This 
must seem to Mr. Roosevelt the most unkindest cut of all, 
coming as it does from the man who caused a New York 
State convention to demand that the Federal government 
should take possession of the anthracite-coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania by virtue of a so-called right of eminent domain. 
Mr. Hill seems to have seen a great light on this subject re- 
cently, for he now says that the fixing of the prices of prod- 
ucts, the number of hours which a man shall labor, and the 
compensation which he shall receive are “largely matters to 
be regulated by private contract rather than by law.” 


Before leaving for England, where he is to serve as one 
of the commissioners who will determine the Alaska boundary, 
Mr. Elihu Root confirmed the report that he would resign 
the post of Secretary of War during the coming winter. His 
approaching departure from the cabinet has naturally caused 
some gossip regarding his political plans. It is reported that 
President Roosevelt would like Mr. Root to accept the Re- 
publican nomination for the Governorship of New York next 
year. Nobody knows better than Mr. Root that Mr. Roosevelt 
does not have it in his power to tender the nomination for 
that office. Nobody can secure it against the will of Mr. 
Thomas C. Platt, and it is well known that the Senator, 
who had long encountered Mr. Root’s opposition in local pol- 
itics, viewed with disapproval the latter’s appointment to 
the War Department. We do not believe that Mr. Root would 
accept a nomination for the Governorship of New York if 
Mr. Platt would concede it to him. He would scarcely look 
upon it as promotion, if it be true that he could have had the 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency in 1900. At a banquet 
given the other day in Washington by the new general staff 
of the army in honor of the Secretary of War, it was assert- 
ed by Postmaster-General Payne that the Vice-Presidency 
was offered in 1900 to Secretary Root by President McKinley. 
Mr. Payne proceeded to read a letter, written at the time by 
Mr. Root to the chairman of the Republican national con- 
vention, setting forth his reasons for declining the honor. 
We find it hard to believe that a man so sagacious as was 
President McKinley would have gone out of his way to offend 
Senator Platt and his numerous friends in the convention 
by forcing upon them an unwelcome nomination. Moreover, 
as the course pursued with reference to Mr. Roosevelt showed, 
no man could have been nominated for the Vice-Presidency 
against the will of Mr. Platt and of the formidable combina- 
tion which he had organized. 


A curious blunder, on the part of an eminent lawyer, was 
made by Mr. Root on the eve of his departure for Europe. 
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Asked what he had to say about the suggestion that he 
should be nominated in 1904 for Vice-President on the 
Roosevelt ticket, he replied that the Federal Constitution for- 
bids the taking of both President and Vice-President from the 
same State. The Constitution does nothing of the kind; 
nor did it before the third section of the second article was 
superseded by the Twelfth Amendment. The third section of 
the second article, by which the election of a President and a 
Vice-President was originally governed, provided that “the 
electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by 
ballot for two persons, of which one, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves.” That pro- 
vision would, of course, have prevented each of the Presi- 
dential electors of New York in 1800 from voting for both 
George Clinton and Aaron Burr. But one New York elector 
might have voted for Burr and Jefferson, and another for 
Clinton and Jefferson; and every one of the Presidential elect- 
ors in all the other States might have voted for Clinton and 
Burr, in which event both the President and Vice-President 
would have been New-Yorkers, the choice between them be- 
ing determined by the question whether a larger number of 
the New York electors gave each one vote to Clinton or to 
Burr. Of course, if Burr and Clinton had received the 
same number -of votes, the election would have gone to the 
House of Representatives. After the failure of the electoral 
college to choose a President in 1800, the Twelfth Amendment 
of the Federal Constitution was adopted, whereby the third 
section of the second article was superseded, and it was pro- 
vided that “the electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves.” It is obvious that this provision would 
simply prevent the Presidential electors of New York from 
voting for both Roosevelt and Root. Jt would not stop the 
Presidential electors in any other State from doing so. Of 
course, however, constitutional law is one thing, and expe- 
diency another. It is most improbable that any political 
party would wantonly provoke widespread sectional hostility 
by taking its candidates for both the Presidency and the Vice- 
Presidency from the same State. Mr. Root was, therefore, 
quite right in opining that he and Mr. Roosevelt would never 
be nominated on the same ticket, but it is odd that a lawyer 
who had more than any other man to do with framing the 
existing State Constitution of New York should make a mis- 
take with reference to the Federal orggnic law. 


There has been of late a good deal of talk about the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency. It is now believed 
that National Democratic Committeeman James S. Guffey has 
made up his mind to give the Pennsylvania delegation in the 
Democratic national convention to Senator Gorman. The be- 
lief is founded on the fact that in Pottsville on August 18 
he persuaded the Schuylkill County convention to reconsider 
its intention of putting forward Judge George Gray of Dela- 
ware, although the delegates were unanimously in favor of 
that course. Colonel Henry Watterson, who has been spend- 
ing his summer vacation in the city of New York, has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the contest for the nomination will 
be among Gorman, Parker, and Gray, He does not like Mr. 
Cleveland, and believes that the ex-President is not seriously 
advocated. He says that talk of a fourth nomination and 
a third election is too wild to be considered by sensible people, 
and will not be considered by any nominating convention. 
That remains to be seen. Mr. Cleveland has made a good 
many new precedents in his time. For one thing, he has 


taken possession of the White House—a thing no other Demo- 


crat has been able to do since the civil war. Ex-Senator James 
Smith, Jr., the Democratic leader of New Jersey, is commonly 
looked upon as a pretty shrewd man, and, when he was in the 
Senate, used to be a warm friend of Senator Gorman’s. He 
now says in a published letter to Hon. Henry Staff Little, of 
Trenton, that Mr. Cleveland “is the only man they [the 
Democrats] can elect at this time.” No well-informed man 
has ever doubted that Mr. Cleveland can have the New Jersey 
delegation to the next Democratic national convention, if he 
desires or will accept it. 


In the same letter Senator Smith mentioned that he had 
conferred with Mr. Charles F. Murphy, and a number of other 
New York Democrats, all of whom agreed with him that the 
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only thing for the Democracy to do was to nominate Mr. 
Cleveland. The Senator added that he was sure New York 
State would be in line for the ex-President at the convention, 
and so would all the Eastern and Middle States. Whether 
Mr. Bryan and his friends could or could not beat Mr. Cleve- 
land through the application of the two-thirds rule, the Sena- 
tor did not venture to predict. Mr. Charles F. Murphy has 
since explained that he did not say in so many words that 
he favored Mr. Cleveland, or that Tammany Hall was ‘com- 
mitted to the ex-President. This was a prudent disclaimer. 
The avowed support of Tammany Hall would do Mr. Cleve- 
land no good. It was against its vehement opposition that he 
secured the nomination for the Presidency in 1884 and 1892. 
There are wiseacres who insinuate a doubt of Senator Smith’s 
sincerity, and who suggest that the real purpose of those who 
are pushing Mr. Cleveland to the front is to shield from the 
fire of factional antagonisms the candidacy of Gorman, 
Parker, and Olney. It is barely possible that some of Mr. 
Cleveland’s boomers may have such an end in view. We 
would not advise them, however, to put much reliance on such 
tactics. The plan was tried in 1891; but, when the false 
friends of Mr. Cleveland thought the time had come to push 
him aside and disclose their real candidate, the people would 
not let him go. The ex-President is not of the stuff whereof 
a stalking-horse is made. If he goes to the front, he is likely 
to stay there, as some of the over-astute politicians found out 
in 1892. In that year Mr. David B. Hill had the New York 
delegation—he had taken the precaution to secure it at an 
exceptionally early date—but Mr. Cleveland had the na- 
tional convention. We advise those who do not seriously want 
Mr. Cleveland not to boom him. As for the supposed opposi- 
tion to a third term, we do not believe that there exists in the 
popular mind the faintest objection to three terms, provided 
they are not consecutive. We have always thought that, if 
General Grant had been nominated in 1880, he would have 
been elected over any man that the Democrats could have put 
up that year except Samuel J. Tilden. We add that, between 
the hour at which we write and the assembling of their na- 
tional convention, shrewd Democrats are likely to bethink them- 
selves of the old adage: Find out what your opponents don’t 
want you to do, and do it. Nobody who keeps his eyes and 
ears open can fail to have observed that the one Democrat 
whom Republican politicians, including President Roosevelt 
himself, are afraid of is Grover Cleveland. 


Is it certain that Mr. Roosevelt can command the labor- 
unionist vote in 1904? If not, it is obvious that he will be a 
much less available candidate for the Republicans than hith- 
erto he has been assumed to be. Until very recently the ques- 
tion would have been answered unhesitatingly in the affirm- 
ative. But there has been a change in the situation. It is 
reported, indeed, that even now Mr. Mitchell will say in his 
forthcoming book on “ Unionism in the United States,” that 
Mr. Roosevelt placed labor-unions under profound obligations 
by his appointment of the Anthracite Coal-Strike Commission, 
because he thereby established a precedent of which organized 
labor may one day have urgent need. Mr. Mitchell, however, 
has more capacity for gratitude and foresight than have 
most of the walking delegates. Other unionist leaders are 
apt to forget favors received if a subsequent demand, how- 
ever unreasonable, is rejected. In Chicago, on August 19, 
members of the Engineers’ Union announced upon learning the 
President’s intention to see that non-unionists should not be 
discriminated against in government departments, that a na- 
tional movement would be started to defeat him for renom- 
ination and for election should the fight in the nominating 
convention prove unsuccessful. Mr. Neil C. McCallum, busi- 
ness agent of the local engineers’ organization, proposes to 
start the movement in Illinois, and predicts that the rule 
laid down by Mr. Roosevelt: will defeat him in the next Presi- 
dential campaign. We should see the irony of destiny exem- 
plified if one of the President’s most creditable acts should 
undo all that he has striven to accomplish by his unconstitu- 
tional intervention in the anthracite coal strike, and by his 
headlong warfare against corporations. 


Not only was Mr. Roosevelt justified in reinstating the as- 
sistant foreman in the bookbindery of the Government Print- 
ing Office, who had been dismissed in compliance with the 
demand of a trades-union, but it is hard to see how he could 


have escaped impeachment if he had failed to perform his 
sworn duty in the premises. Under the Constitution of the 
United States, every citizen possesses equal rights, and the 
United States Supreme Court has held that among those 
rights is that of eligibility to public office or to government 
employment. If a government employee must be dismissed 
at the behest of a labor-union, it is obvious that the Consti- 
tution has been supplanted by the resolutions of bodies un- 
known to the Federal organic law, or to the statutes enacted 
under it, and that an imperium in impevio has been already 
installed. Not only has Mr. Roosevelt done his duty in the 
matter of the government employee, Miller, but he has di- 
rected other departments of the Eederal government to ascer- 
tain whether attempts have been made by labor-unions to ex- 
ercise any control over government employees. The responsive 
reports made by the Secretary of War and the acting Secre; 
tary of the Navy show that in several instances labor organi- 
zations have endeavored to dictate to government officials. 
It is high time that labor-unionists who were unduly elated 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s intervention in the anthracite coal strike 
should be made to understand that there are limits beyond 
which a President cannot and dare not go. He is bound to 
enforce the Constitution and the laws, among which is a 
statute making it a punishable offence to entice workmen from 
any arsenal or armory. Another Federal statute provides for 
the punishment of any workman who obstinately refuses to 
perform the work alloted to him. This law is obviously ap- 
plicable to any labor-unionist who refuses to work side by 
side with a non-unionist. These are some of the statutes that 
Mr. Roosevelt has sworn to enforce. 


The announcement of Mr. Roosevelt’s resolve to perform his 
duty by declining to discriminate against non-unionists in 
government employment is not the only violent shock which 
labor-unionists have recently experienced. An opinion which, 
from their point of view, is highly offensive, was handed down 
on August 17 in the United States Circuit Court by Judge 
Rogers of Arkansas in the labor-injunction case of Boyer 
et al. vs. the Western Union Telegraph Company. The 
plaintiffs in this case allege that they had been discharged 
from the service of the Western Union Company solely be- 
cause they were members in a St. Louis lodge of the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union of America; that a conspiracy ex- 
isted between the St. Louis officials of the Western Union 
Company to discharge all members of the aforesaid union 
and to break it up; that, finally, the Western Union main- 
tained a so-called blacklist on which have been placed the 
names of the members discharged, and that this list has been 
furnished to other employers, with the result that the black- 
listed persons have been prevented from obtaining other em- 
ployment. The United States Circuit Court, sitting as a 
court of equity, was requested to prevent the Western Union 
Company from discharging any employee because of his be- 
ing a member of a labor-union; to prevent the St. Louis offi- 
cers of the Western Union from conspiring to that end; to 
forbid interference of any kind with the Telegraphers’ Union; 
and to prohibit the Western Union Company from maintain- 
ing a blacklist, and from placing therein the names of men 
who might be discharged because of being members of a union. 


The court rejected every request of the plaintiffs, and sus- 
tained the defendant company on every point. Judge Rogers 
held that the Western Union Company had a perfect right 
to discharge employees, not under contractural relations with 
the company, for any cause, or without assigning-any cause 
whatever. He held, further, that there could be no such thing 
as a conspiracy to commit a lawful act such as he had averred 
the discharge of the company’s employees because of being 
members of a union to be. He decided, finally, that. the 
Western Union Company had a perfect right to maintain a 
list upon which might be placed the name of a discharged em- 
ployee, and the cause of discharge, and that this list might 
be given to others, provided, of course, its contents were truth- 
ful. He added that, as the bill of the plaintiffs alleged that 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union was formed for moral 
and proper purposes, there should exist no objection upon the 
part of an employee to have his discharge based upon the 
mere fact that he was a member of such a union. If there 
was nothing discreditable about such a union how could it 
discredit a man to be known to belong to it? Evidently 
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Judge Rogers is not seeking unionists’ votes; in other words, 
he is not thinking of quitting the bench in order to run for a 
political office. 


Is Mr. Roosevelt as certain to command in 1904 the enthu- 
siastic support of the Grand Army of the Republic as he seem- 
ed to be a few months ago? This question can no longer be 
answered promptly in the affirmative. The determination to 
promote General Wood to a Major-Generalship over the heads 
of distinguished soldiers of the civil war, and to compel the 
Senate to confirm the unwelcome nomination by holding back 
the promotéon of thirty or forty veteran colonels to the rank 
of brigadier - generals is viewed with indignation, not only 
by the great majority of officers in the regular army, but by 
representative men in the Grand Army of the Republic, who 
dread the effect of such a gross exhibition of favoritism. The 
fact that General Wood’s brief term of service under the 
colors in Cuba, supplemented by Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
friendship, was to outweigh the wounds gained by thirty or 
forty veteran colonels in the war of the rebellion, would have 
sufficed to provoke sharp criticism, but the rankling sense 
of injustice has been immeasurably deepened and broadened 
by the treatment of Lieutenant-General Miles. In San Fran- 
cisco, however, at the national encampment of the Grand 
Army veterans, General Miles was greeted with homage and 
affection that no doubt consoled him for the humiliation to 
which he had been subjected by the War Lord of Sagamore 
Ilill. We have repeatedly expressed the opinion that General 
Miles is a much better soldier than politician, but we are will- 
ing to admit that he may be quite as adept in politics as was 
General Zachary Taylor, who, we believe, had never voted in 
his life, but who, nevertheless, was elected President in 1848. 
Nobody ever dreamed of putting forward Taylor for the Whig 
nomination, except Thurlow Weed, and he did not suggest it 
until just before the national convention. In view of that prec- 
edent, anything is possible, and we certainly shall not deny 
that, if General Miles, who is a native of Massachusetts, 
should be nominated and elected Governor by the Democracy 
in that State, he would stand a fair chance of securing the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency. 


It begins to look doubtful whether a serious attempt to carry 
a eurrency bill through the Fifty-eighth Congress will be 
made, either in the special session or in the first regular ses- 
sion. It is said that even the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Finance is itself far from agreeing as to a 
measure for the relief of the existing stringency in the New 
York money-market, and other leading Republicans in the 
Senate and in the House are still more widely apart. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s notion that a non-partisan measure might be 
framed for which the support of Democratic as well as Re- 
publican leaders could be secured beforehand was, on the face 
of things, impracticable. On the eve of a Presidential con- 
test, it would. be absurd for Mr. Gorman, the leader of the 
Democratic minority in the Senate, to assume toward the Re- 
publican administration the attitude of an ally rather than 
that of a critic. Such magnanimity could scarcely be looked 
for from a politician, even if the urgent need of more cur- 
reney were acknowledged all over the country. As a matter 
of fact, the demand for additions to the circulating medium 
comes almost exclusively “from New York and two or three 
other commercial centres in the East. As ex-Senator Carter 
of Montana has lately told Mr. Roosevelt, the West is not 
clamoring for money, but, on the contrary, is able to lend to 
New York. There will be but little if any basis this year for 
the old story that the New York banks are drained of their 
currency in order to move the Western crops. 


Nor is it only the difficulty of reaching an agreement on 
the part of Republicans themselves that renders the expert 
managers of the party doubtful about the expediency of en- 
acting a new currency law before the opening of the Presi- 
dential campaign. In the first place, they do not want to be 
accused of legislating in the interest of Wall Street; in the 
second place, they fear that their admission that the surplus 
customs revenue ought to be got out of the Treasury vaults 
and put back into the pockets of the people would give their 
opponents a convincing argument for the reduction of the 
tariff. Touching this point, ex-Governor Hill, in his speech 


at Lockport, unmasked one of the Democratic batteries. After 
reminding his auditors that the principal feature of all the 
currency bills proposed by Republicans was the lending of the 
Treasury surplus to national banks on “ approved ” securities, 
he proceeded to point out what opportunities for favoritism 
and what facilities for the accumulation of riches would 
necessarily be afforded by such a measuré. He added that 
since the Republicans acknowledged the surplus customs rev- 
enue to be an evil, it is obvious that what the country needs 
is not a palliative, but a remedy that would go to the root 
of the disease. If millions upon millions of unneeded dol- 
lars have been accumulated in the Federal Treasury as the 
outcome of superfluous taxation, it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom, instead of continuing such taxation and thus cre- 
ating from year to year a still larger fund to loan exclusively 
to national banks—to abolish forthwith all unnecessary taxes, 
and henceforth to leave the money of the people in their own 
pockets. | 


Mr. Pulitzer’s generous donation of $2,000,000 to Columbia 
University for the establishment of a School of Journalism 
has attracted much attention, and seems to have met with the 
approval of everybody but the Evening Post, which never ap- 
proves anything. That the spirit actuating the gift is wholly 
commendable, goes without saying. Mr; Pulitzer is to-day 
the most vivid personality in American journalism, and he 
owes his fame and fortune to the quick response of the public 
to the manifestation of his tireless energy and undoubted 
genius. It is fitting that he should show personal recognition 
of this fact by turning back into the channel of his own suc- 
cess some portion of that which he has received for the benefit 
of the people through the uplifting of his profession. That, 
as we understand it, is the purpose underlying the experiment 
and why the making of it, the striving at least to render a 
genuine service, should encounter obje¢tion from anybody, 
except of course the Evening Post, is hardly comprehensible. 


Of the practicability of the plan much has been said and 
more will be. People who delight in the usual naturally 
question the possibility of doing what never has been done, 
but such may be dismissed with a nod of compassion in these 
good days of original development. Some think that due ap- 
plication to the regular course of a university will get for a 
young man all the knowledge he needs for success in his 
chosen calling. Others, mainly members of the cult, revert 
to the familiar fallacy that journalists are “ born not made.” 
All of this and like comment upon the project, which the 
World prints daily in many columns with the exclusiveziess 
characteristic of its recognized enterprise, makes very inter- 
esting reading. When the returns are all in from the many 
millions who have always known how a newspaper should be 
made, and just the man to make it, if he had the chance, we 
shall have an abundance of material from which to deduce 
conclusions for the enlightenment of our own more modest 
readers. Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that the man 
who seems to have most adequately grasped the spirit of the 
effort is Samuel Bowles, and he who has made the most sen- 
sible suggestion, that of actually running a daily paper in the 
city of New York, is William Dean Howells. One fact is 
certain: if, in the imparting of instruction, the whole gamut 
of successful journalists is to be run from, say, Horace White 
to Arthur Brisbane, we shall not miss a single lecture. We 
shall also advise the present workers on the daily press to do 
the same, meanwhile continuing to grind out copy and accept 
the traditional curses of their superiors with equally tradi- 
tional equanimity, having in mind all the time that, while 
journalists are not born, they are self-made, not taught—a 
fact which, if disputed, may easily be demonstrated by point- 
ing the finger of pride at Joseph Pulitzer. 


The annual report of the British Lunacy Commissioners 
shows a very serious increase of insanity in England and 
Wales. In 1850, 1 in 536 of the population was reported 
as insane. Last year the proportion was 1 in 293. The 
increase is almost all among pauper junatics, and part of it 
may be accounted for by the belief that a more accurate 
census of the insane is taken now than was had fifty years 
ago. But that does not dispose of the present annual increase. 
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The number of English people who went crazy in 1902 was 
22.581, which was 3251 more than in 1901. That is an enor- 
mous increase, with which the Boer war may have had some- 
thing to do. Heredity accounts for twenty-five per cent. of 
the insanity in women, and nineteen per cent. of the insane 
men. Other attributed causes of the increase are the strain 
of modern education, and early marriages among the poor, 
and late marriages among the upper classes; but the most 
important cause of all is alcohol. The same story comes 
from England as from France and Belgium. There has been 
a gradual increase in spirit-drinking, with very bad results. 
New and stringent methods have lately been devised to check 
it. How effective they will prove, and what effect, if any, 
they will have on lunacy statistics, it is not yet possible to 
judge, but the fact is recognized that the overconsumption of 
stimulants in England is far too serious an evil to be left to 
mend itself. 


There are occasional signs of anxiety for fear that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller will get all the money there is. Mr. 
Rockefeller has not lately seen fit to publish his estimate 
of the value of his possessions, but sanguine guessers rate him 
nowadays as pretty nearly a billionaire, and the most con- 
servative computers believe he has more than half a billion. 
It would be impossible to say what is the total wealth of the 
United States, but the assessed valuation of the several States 
for 1902 amounted to about thirty-five billions. Even if Mr. 
Rockefeller has a whole billion, there is something left for the 
rest of us. But his fortune, they tell us, is probably increasing 
by as much as fifty millions a year, and is not unlikely to 
double within ten years. Already his financial power is enor- 
mous, so that he could influence stock values very materially 
if he chose, and, at times, make or unmake ordinary million- 
aires by mere whispers at the telephone. Malevolence is not 
attributed to him, nor is he felt to be a mischief-maker, 
but the feeling is that his business abilities are so surpassing, 
and his business judgment so unapproachably sound, that he 
can’t help seeing and improving chances to make millions 
more. ‘To discuss him is as little of an impertinence as to dis- 
cuss the comet. He is a force, sixty-four years old, moving 
through the earth’s atmosphere, and believed to be rapidly 
increasing in weight and velocity. Persons who fear they are 
in his orbit and may be pinched may find some relief in con- 
sidering that even though his fortune increases very rapidly, 
its growth may long be fed by the increase of wealth in the 
country. If wealth in general stops increasing, and Mr. 
Rockefeller’s wealth keeps on increasing, then the pinch may 
be felt. 


Not that he is our only rich citizen. Mr. Carnegie, too, is 
preposterously solvent, and some money that came down from 
the last generation not only stays in the families that in- 
herited it, but has vastly increased in volume. We used to 
say, only twenty years ago, that it was three generations from 
shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves. No one says that now. A youth 
with a taste for wheat, or other such speculative disposition, 
may make family riches seem unstable, but, as a rule, the for- 
tunes. that have been made long enough to cool seem to be, as 
Wall Street would say, very firmly held, and vastly more likely 
to grow than to dwindle. There are no shirt sleeves in sight 
for Mr. Rockefeller’s descendants, or Mr. Astor’s, or Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt’s, or Mr. Gould’s, except such as are displayed 
incident to sport. But no man’s wealth, not even Mr. Car- 
negie’s, excites so much consideration as Mr. Rockefeller’s. 
No other capitalist is credited with so much business sagacity 
as he, no other millionaire is thought to have so limitless a 
capacity for accumulation. We do not think of him as a 
man with ordinary human desires, but rather as the incarna- 
tion of the money-making instinct. And so far as can be 
judged from report, he has begotten a remarkable son who has 
inherited his points of view, as well as much of his ability, 
and has learned his method. The younger John Rockefeller 
takes life seriously, and labors hard to do some good and make 
some money. When in the course of nature the father’s 
career terminates, the son seems likely to go on where the 
parent left off, and keep the great snowball rolling up. A 
very important part of the son’s education pursued under 
the father’s eye has been directed to qualify him to give away 
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money. He gives well—they both do—but qith great care, 
for they are conscientious men and hate oaks but the gen- 
eral belief is that they give at the spigot while thei store 
increases through the bung-hole; and because much less care’ 
is necessary in acquiring money than in dispensing it, they are 
very far from making headway against accumulation. It is 
a very interesting case,—the most interesting of the kind 
in history. How it will work out no prophet predicts: with 
confidence. Perhaps the Messrs. Rockefeller will announce, 
some time or other, that the financial game has come to be so 
easy for them that they can’t lose money adequately, or even 
avoid making more without loss of self-respect, and that they 
have not time to give enough away. And then, perhaps, they 
may suggest an income tax. 


An American yachtsman who spent a season abroad with his 
boat makes some interesting criticisms upon two British in- 
stitutions, the parcels post, and the postal telegraph. He says 
the parcels post has so weakened the British express com- 
panies, that they are less comprehensive in the details of their 
usefulness than ours. The weight limit of a parcel that the 
post-office will carry is twelve pounds. When a heavier pack- 
age is to be sent, it often takes strategy and forethought to 
get it carried. Our voyager had been visiting at a small 
place not far from London, and wanted to send a trunk to 
Southampton. It weighed fifty pounds and cdculdn’t go by 
mail, and there was no express company to take it. He had 
to send a man to take it to London, buy a ticket to South- 
ampton, and check it to that place. Aboard his boat at South- 
ampton he expected a telegram, and asked to have it sent out 
to him. It didn’t come. He went ashore finally and found it. 
Why had it not been sent? The telegraph lady said the gov- 
ernment made no provision for delivering telegrams aboard 
yachts, and that if she had sent it out at her own cost, and it 
had not been accepted and paid for, she would have been 
personally out of pocket. Another telegram, slightly misdi- 
rected but intended for our man, had been forwarded to a man 
of similar name who had gone to Genoa. The American 
asked to see a copy of it. No; it was against the rules to show 
copies. So he had to telegraph to Genoa to have the message 
returned, which was done, though it took time. He does not 
like the red-tape system in telegraphy and expressage. It 
works fairly well in cases of plain sailing, but in anything 
like an emergency it is impersonal and therefore ineffective. 


Dowie still proclaims that he is coming to New York this 
fall with three thousand of his adherents to bring Gotham, 
and especially Wall Street, to a sense of its unfitness. Why 
should the redoubtable doctor come so far, when Chicago, 
at his door, offers so inviting a field for his energies? Some 
one to preach the gospel of live and let live seems a need of 
the most urgent exigency in Chicago. The restaurant waiters 
and cooks are trying again, at this writing, to starve out the 
consumers of restaurant food. Everybody who works in 
Chicago seems bent on doing everybody who pays. Our Mr. 
Sam Parks, the extorter, who seems now to be happily started 
on his way to jail, is a Chicago product. In that city he 
learned the arts that have brought him renown, and tribula- 
tion to us. The greatest good Dr. Dowie can do New York 
is to convert Chicago to reasonableness and industry, that 
her example may be helpful instead of harmful, and her ex- 
ported organizers may be leaders in work instead of mach- 
inators of idleness. 


A great victory has been won; a land victory; greater even, 
in many eyes, than the maritime triumphs of Reliance. 
quadruped won it; the great and memorable mar 
Dillon, on the Readville track on August 24. She 


minutes. Great is Lou Dillon! Sound the hewgar 
toesin be heard!* In 1859, Flora Temple trotted in 2:19%4. 
It has taken forty-four years to gain the 1934 seconds. Horse- 
men have wondered and disputed whether it could be done. 
Mr. Bonner is said to have figured out mathematically that 
the two-minute trotting horse was impossible. She is here; 
she is young, and she seems to have it in her to put the 
record lower still. But two minutes is low enough. It was for 
that that we have all been waiting. Let us hope that the 
spirits of departed horsemen have got wind of what has been 
done. 


| 
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The Relation of New York State and Muni- 
cipal Politics to the Presidential Contest 


Mr. Daniet M. Campau, of Detroit, the Michigan member of the 
Democratic National Committee, said the other day in an inter- 
view that almost all Democrats the country over are looking to the 
Mayoralty campaign in New York city with intense interest. There 
has seldom been a time since the organization of our Federal gov- 
ernment under the present Constitution when far-sighted politicians 
failed to watch with attention, if not anxiety, municipal elections 
in the city of New York, on account of the important, if not 
decisive, bearing of those contests on the State elections, and even 
on the competition of parties for the Presidency of the United 
States. In the third Presidential election, which was the first to 
be contested, John Adams would have been defeated had he not 
managed to secure the electoral votes of New York. As it was, 
he beat Thomas Jefferson by three electoral votes, and no more. In 
the fourth Presidential election, which was the second to be con- 
tested, Jefferson and Burr would have been beaten by Adams and 
C. C. Pinckney had not the former pair of candidates managed to 
carry New York. As it was, they only outstripped their Federalist 
competitors by from eight to nine electoral votes. The fifth Presi- 
dential election was practically uncontested, Jefferson and George 
Clinton obtaining 162 electoral votes against 14 cast for C. C. 
Pinckney and Rufus King. Almost the same thing may be said of 
the sixth Presidential election, when Madison secured 142 electoral 
votes against 47 thrown for C. C. Pinckney. In the seventh elec- 
toral contest, De Witt Clinton, who carried New York, would have 
beaten Madison had he also gained Pennsylvania, which he might 
reasonably expect to win, having on his ticket Jared Ingersoll of 
that State for Vice-President. It is well known that in 1816 James 
Monroe got all the electoral votes but thirty-four, and four years 
later, all of them but one. Of course no State could play a pivotal 
part on either of those occasions. In 1824, on the other hand, if 
the whole electoral vote of New York had gone to William H. 
Crawford, as he had ground for hoping it would go, he and not 
Adams would have been Andrew Jackson’s principal competitor 
in the House of Representatives. There was practically no contest 
in 1828 or 1832, Jackson having a walkover in both years. Neither 
would the loss of New York by Van Buren in 1836 have deprived 
him of the Presidency. William Henry Harrison, also, would have 
been successful in 1840 no matter what course New York might 
have taken. There were landslides on both of these occasions. 
There is no doubt, on the other hand, that in 1844, James K. Polk 
would have been defeated had he lost the thirty-six electoral votes 
of New York. So, too, in 1848, it was New York that gave the 
Presidency to Zachary Taylor. In 1852 there was another walk- 
over, Franklin Pierce obtaining more than six times as many 
electoral votes as did Winfield Scott. In 1856 the opposition of 
New York did not beat James Buchanan, who could have been 
elected without even the electoral votes of his native State, Penn- 
sylvania. The returns for 1860 show that if the electoral votes 
divided between Breckinridge, Bell, and Douglas had been concen- 
trated on the last-named candidate,and if, under such circumstances, 
Douglas had carried New York, he would have beaten Abraham 
Lincoln. In 1864 McClellan’s opposition to Lincoln was insignifi- 
cant, as he obtained less than a tenth of the electoral votes. Grant, 
also, had a walkover in 1868, notwithstanding the opposition of 
New York. It is well known that in 1872 Grant’s opponent, 
Horace Greeley, died before the electoral colleges met, but New 
York could have played no important part in that one-sided contest. 
Everybody knows that R. B. Hayes would have entered the White 
House without being obliged to resort to an electoral commission 
could he have carried New York in 1876. Again, in 1880, the suc- 
cess of James A. Garfield was brought about by the State of New 
York. It is well known that in 1884 Grover Cleveland would have 
been defeated by James G. Blaine, had not the former carried New 
York by less than 1200 plurality. In 1888 Benjamin Harrison was 
chosen President because he had managed to win the State of New 
York. In 1892, on the other hand, Grover Cleveland could have 
fulfilled the prediction of Tammany Hall and lost New York, but, 
nevertheless, have gained the Presidency by a considerable ma- 
jority. We need not say that in 1896 and 1900 the free coinage of 
silver issue played so preponderant a réle that even New York’s 
support would not have made Mr. Bryan President. 

Thus it appears that at nine Presidential elections the result was 
determined, or should have been determined, by the electoral votes 
of the State of New York. Of no other State in the Union can this 
be said. We would now point out that on almost all of those nine 
occasions, when the electoral vote of the Empire Commonwealth 
proved decisive, the course pursued by the State was determined 
to a very large extent by the City of New York. It was the over- 
throw of the Tweed gang in the city which assured to Tilden the 
Governorship of the State of New York in 1874, and the electoral 
votes of the State for the Presidency in 1876. In 1884 there is no 
doubt that Blaine lost in New York city more votes than were 
needed to defeat Mr. Cleveland by his presence at the Jay Gould 
banquet, and by the outbreak about “Rum, Romanism, and Re- 


bellion,” of which Burchard, one of his professed adherents, was 
guilty. In 1888 it was largely the votes cast in what is now the 
City of Greater New York that enabled Harrison to carry tlie 
State. 

Perhaps, however, there has never been a stronger proof of the 
influence exercised by the State on the City of New York than the 
contrast presented by the majorities obtained by Mr. McKinley in 
1896 and 1900 respectively. In 1896 Mr. McKinley’s popular vote 
all over the country was 7,106,779. His plurality over Mr. Bryan 
was 603,854. In 1900, Mr. McKinley’s total popular vote was 


7,207,923, and his plurality over Mr. Bryan was 849,790. We, 


would, naturally, therefore, expect Mr. McKinley to have beaten 
Mr. Bryan in New York much more decisively in 1900 than he had 
beaten him in 1896. What are the facts? In 1896 Mr. McKinley’s 
plurality over Mr. Bryan in the State of New York was 268,469; in 
1900, it had dwindled to 143,606. How are we to account for such 
an astonishing reduction? In 1896, a Republican, William L. 
Strong, was Mayor of New York, and all the influence of the 
municipal administration was employed on behalf of the Republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency. In 1900, on the other hand, a 
Democrat, Robert A. Van Wyck, was Mayor of the City of New 
York, and we cannot believe it to have been a mere coincidence that 
Mr. McKinley’s plurality should have been cut down by about 
125,000. That the whole power of the municipal administration, 
however, was not exerted by Mayor Van Wyck on behalf of Mr. 
Bryan is evident from the fact that in 1898 his brother had come 
within less than 18,000 votes of beating Mr. Roosevelt for the 
Governorship. It may be asked how we account for the fact that 
although Mr. Seth Low, a Republican, was Mayor of the City of 
New York in 1902, Mr. Odell carried the State that year by less 
than 9000 plurality. We answer that the influence of the fusion 
municipal government was that year not exerted vigorously, if at 
all, on behalf of the Republican candidate for Governor. 

In view of Mr. Roosevelt’s notorious weakness in his native 
State—a weakness indisputably demonstrated in 1898—there is 
not an atom of doubt in the mind of well-informed persons that 
if a Democrat should be installed in the Mayoralty of the City of 
New York on January 1, 1904, and if the Democrats should put 
forward such a candidate as ex-President Cleveland, or Chief- 
Judge Parker, or Judge George Gray, they would be almost certain 
to carry the Empire Commonwealth in November of next year. 
Moreover, the same tidal wave of opinion which would sweep over 
the State of New York would be likely to involve its neighbors, 
Connecticut and New Jersey. This would inevitably be the result 
in New Jersey if ex-President Cleveland were the nominee. 

When, therefore, we consider the actual conditions in the City 
and State of New York, and recall the historical relations of that 
municipality and that commonwealth to political battles in the 
country at large, we can easily account for the intense interest 
evinced by Mr. Daniel M. Campau, Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman for Michigan, and by other watchers on the Demo- 
cratic Zion, in the outcome of the New York Mayoralty election. 
Before these words meet the reader’s eye the municipal situation 
will have been clarified to a certain éxtent, for the conferees of the 
fusion forces,—the Republicans, the Greater New York Democracy, 
the Citizens’ Union, and other allied bodies,—are to meet on 
September 1. 


The Marquis of Salisbury 


THAT a descendant of Elizabeth’s Cecil should have been three 
times Prime Minister of England when England was a republic in 
all but name is proof, if proof were needed, of the resilience of 
Anglo-Saxon institutions. Lord Salisbury was Mr. Gladstone’s 
ablest and most dangerous opponent. In him was personified and 
perhaps exaggerated the cautious deliberation characteristic of the 
English race. He helped largely to teach his countrymen to pause 
before discarding the results of tested experience for the most at- 
tractive theories which have never proved their promises by their 
fruits. On such domestic questions as primogeniture, land legisla- 
tion, and the creation of an Irish parliament, the strength of his 
character was most conspicuous. Born in 1830, he breathed the 
air of statecraft from his earliest youth. It was in his blood. His 
father was twice a cabinet minister. A second son, Lord Robert 
Cecil, was trained for public life at Eton and Oxford. He took his 
degree in 1849. As a lad at college he took an active part in the 
debates of the Oxford Union Society. Unlike Mr. Gladstone, who 
conscientiously boxed the political compass from Toryism to home- 
rule, Lord Salisbury remained to the last day of his life the con- 
sistent opponent of government by counting noses. From the rec- 


ords of the Oxford Union Society it is known that he supported a — 


motion to provide England with a stronger government than the 
Liberals were able/tg give her. He moved also a resolution depre- 
eatory of the endownient of the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ire- 
land, dnd in another, debate he gave expression to a strong con- 
demnation of the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., 
and made an chatinprotst gaa the disestablishment of the 


English Church. These s were vigorously controversial, vehe- 
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ment in tone, caustic in attack, didactic in statement—qualities 
which remained with him to the last. 

After leaving Oxford the young Lord Robert Cecil started on his 
travels, which extended to so distant a portion of the empire as 
New Zealand, where he stayed for some months, came into close 
touch with a form of democracy that was strenuous, if not tri- 
umphant, and learned at first hand the priceless lesson of the per- 
emptory conditions of life which are generally obscured from the 
heir of a great English name, and from the mastery of great pos- 
sessions. 

In 1853 he entered the House of Commons as Member for 
Stamford, and watched the country drift into the Crimean war, 
as on the Eastern horizon a little cloud shaped like the hand of 
the Tsar Nicholas stretched in the direction of Constantinople. 
His marriage in 1857 to Georgina Caroline, eldest daughter of Sir 
Edmund Hall Alderson, Baron of the Exchequer, was displeasing 
to his father, and as a consequence he at this time acquired further 
experience of the conditions of other men’s lives by the narrow- 
ness of his income. He mended his fate by sharpening his pen. In 
the Saturday Review he contributed many of the bitter criticisms 
which gave to that journal influence and character, now entirely 
lost. No one can regret that Lord Salisbury should have passed 
through a period of struggle. Under a cold and cynical public 
mannew he covered the kindest and most sympathetic of natures, 
and felt the intensest interest in all that related to what Carlyle 
called “ The condition of the people question,” but he would not 
allow his sympathies and real interest on their behalf to be utilized 
for his own political advantage. 

One feature—perhaps the most conspicuous—in“Lord Salisbury’s 
character was the aloofness of his mind. To him the political world 
was a laboratory. He had no a priori hostility or sympathy for 
any measure that commended itself to his judgment as practically 
adapted to accomplish the end in view. The measures that did 
commend themselves to his judgment, however, attained that po- 
sition from causes beyond the ordinary ken. In foreign affairs he 
was long associated in the public mind with Lord Beaconsfield, al- 
though the belief prevailed in many minds that as, early as 1876 
the two men were pulling opposite ways. Disraeli, in obedience to 
his Semitic instincts, was bent upon dragging England into a war 
for the maintenance of the integrity and independence of the Ot- 
toman Empire. Twenty years later the. public learned from Lord 
Salisbury’s own lips that they had been “ putting their money on 
the wrong horse,” a confirmation of the popular conviction that 
Lord Salisbury and his leader were antipathetic from the first. 
Lord Salisbury was never a Turcophil Tory. His experience, how- 
ever, abroad was first gained when he was selected to represent her 
Majesty’s government at the conference of Constantinople in 1876. 
Lord ‘Salisbury’s appointment was publicly announced by Dis- 
raeli at the Guildhall banquet. The speech in which the announce- 
ment was made contained the famous reference to the resources of 
England as a country which would have no need to inquire whether 
she could enter into a second or third campaign. The English 
plenipotentiary’s policy at the conference was that of trying, by all 
peaceable means in his power, to induce Turkey to open her eyes 
to the danger which surrounded her, to awake from her infatua- 
tion, and to give to the populations who had suffered so much from 
Turkish misgovernment some measure of liberty and safety for 
life and honor. Lord Salisbury’s mission was abortive because he 
was a good man handicapped by principle, and a minister who did 
not really represent the nation. : , 

The Russo-Turkish war then took place, and after Russia had 
succeeded in getting to the gates of Constantinople, Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury, in June, 1879, left for Berlin, where the 
congress, under the presidency of Bismarck, snatched the fruits of 
victory from the Russian army. At this conference Bismarck took 
the measure of the English Foreign Secretary, and uttered his cele- 
brated epigram about the “lath painted to look like iron.” Mr. 
Balfour accompanied his uncle to the Berlin conferencé, and first 
attained his initiation into European politics. 

How Lord Salisbury and his chief returned to England, and how 
“ Peace with Honor” became the watchword of the Tory party, is 
now a tale that is told. The cool judgment of the impartial his- 
torian is unable to record a favorable verdict on the Tory policy 
of that period. Russia was exasperated for generations. England 
was not strengthened, and her reputation as a busybody, a rhet- 
orician, and a meddler was established in the archives of the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office. Russia, however, was avenged by Mr. Gladstone 
in the passionate pilgrimage of the Midlothian campaign. In one 
long denunciation of Mr. Disraeli’s policy in Europe, ir Asia, in 
Africa, among the Christian populations of the East, the tribes of 
the northwest Indian frontier, and the Boers of the Transvaal, Mr. 
Gladstone found no good thing. He pledged himself that if re- 
turned to power he would undo all that was done by his prede- 
cessors: He was returned to power, and he kept his word. Lord 
Salisbury had his revenge. After Beaconsfield’s death he succeeded 
by seniority to the command of the Tory party, and to him, more 
than to any man in Parliament, belongs the credit of victory in 
the intellectual struggle with Mr. Gladstone on the home-rule ques- 
fion. It is scarcely too much to say that the master of “ gibes, and 


flouts, and jeers”” was the only man in the front rank who was in- 
tellectually capable of coming to close quarters with Mr. Glad- 
stone on the subject of Irish autonomy. There were many others 
who believed themselves to be the redoubtable antagonists of the 
“Grand Old Man,” but none of them carried weight with the 
country. 

His last term of office, from Lord Rosebery’s resignation in 1895 
to his own retirement in July, 1902, included the Venezuela 
boundary incident, the Boer war, and the troubles in China. His 
course in all these matters is fresh in the memory of readers. That 
the Venezuela incident came to a harmless, though important, solu- 


‘tion has been credited largely to his prudent self-restraint. At that 


time and until 1901 he was his own Foreign Secretary. Whéther 
another man in his place could have avoided the calamitous strug- 
gle with the Boers or carried it through at a less price is matter 
for future historians to discuss. He warned off all interference 
and saw the task through. | 

With all his abilities he neither understood nor was under- 
stood by the main body of his countrymen. He distrusted de- 
mocracy, openly derided the House of Commons, ‘remained aloof 
from his supporters, and even in the Foreign Office was unknown 
to the majority of his subordinates. During the latter years of his 
life the profound melancholy and dejection of his publie utter- 
ances irritated his adherents and offended the pride of the Eng- 
lish people. The cheery stoicism that is the mark of aristocratic 
government was almost entirely absent from Lord Salisbury’s char- 
acter. He winced under attack, and allowed his suffering to be 
known. Still, his faults were those of a great man. He was ex- 
empt from the foibles of the demagogue or the wiles of the self- 
seeker. He belonged to a type that is vanishing. The English peo- 
ple were proud of a man they searcely understood and did not 
wholly like. He belonged to the old order of things. 

The personal habits of prominent men no longer escape the at- 
tention of the world. Lord Salisbury’s habitual pessimism, which 
increased during the closing years of his life, may undoubtedly be 
attributed to ill health, partially produced by want of exercise. 
Those who have been guests at Hatfield, especially when no house 
party engaged the attention and occupied the time of their host, 
can tell how the complete absorption of Lord Salisbury in his work 
precluded the conditions of healthy existence. His great bulk “in- 
disposed him to personal exercise. He weighed 280 pounds. He was 
endowed, moreover, with an appetite so large that it was scarcely 
healthy, and he would pass from his desk to the table and from the 
table to the desk after a full meal without a minute’s intermission. 
Dyspepsia, low spirits, and pessimism are first cousins. Lord Salis- 
bury’s pessimism may be regarded as partly the product of his 
artificial mode of life. When in office he devoted the whole of his 
time to his public work; even the resources of the laboratory, where 
he more than dabbled in electrical and chemical experiments, were 
disregarded. He never could see that he owed it to himself no 
less than to his country to take proper exercise, for exercise was 
the one thing he could not endure. He used his brougham to cross 
the street, and although in former years he might be seen walk- 
ing across the park on his way from Arlington Street to the House 
of Lords, even thiy-short walk was discontinued in later years. 
His natural pessimism was latterly increased by solicitude for Lady 
Salisbury’s health. He owed to her much of his success. They 
were married while he was still a struggling man, and the felicity 
of their domestic life, though less in the public eye than that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, was no less conspicuous as one of the ele- 
ments combining to form Lord Salisbury’s attractive personality. 


King Edward in Austria 


Kine Epwarp’s visit to Marienbad means a good deal more than 
a course of waters and a well-earned holiday for an overworked 
monarch. It is already bringing about the happiest results in the 
political world, and the influence of the English statesman-King 
will presently be seen in the storm-centre of Europe, the Balkan 
peninsula. All the procrastinations of the Sul- 
tan are based on the hope that, at the last hour, he may be able 
to stir up strife among the European powers which seek to coerce 
him into conceding decent government to his Christian subjects; 
and most of all he counts on England, his ally in 1878 and his 
dynasty’s ally in the Crimean war, to checkmate and neutralize 
every effort made by Russia and Austria in the path of reform. 
Abdul Hamid is sure of Germany, and with the Kaiser’s friendship 
and the good-will of England could continue in the path of anarchy 
for years. 

But here he counts without his host. The great English states- 
man who has just passed away used to say that, in backing Turkey 
against Russia, England had put her money on the wrong horse. 
Not only is King Edward VII. of the same mind, but he is drawn 
towards Russia by the strongest ties of blood and kinship. His 
visit to Austria, therefore, and his extremely cordial meeting with 
the veteran King-Emperor Franz Josef, taken in conjunction with 
his coming visit to his nephew, Nicholas II. of Russia, will 
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demonstrate to all the world, and not least to the hermit-despot at 
the Yildiz Kiosk, that England lends her hearty good-will to the 
reform programme of the Lamsdorff-Goluchowski understanding, 
and is anxious to atone, to the full extent of her power, for the part 
played by the English jingoes in 1878, in thrusting already free 
Macedonia back once more under the iron heel of the Turkish tyrant. 
It is impossible not to notice that the visits of King Edward, 
first to Portugal and Italy, then to France and Austria, and later to 
Russia, have a tendency to mark the isolation of Germany from the 
general trend and the more humane purposes of European polities. 
Yet we cannot but admit that Germany has invited the isolation 
by the wilfulness and rashness of her action, whether in the mailed- 
fist policy in the Far East or the expedition against Venezuela, or, 
even more markedly, by the Kaiser’s fraternizations with Abdul 
Hamid, the assassin of the Armenians, the Bulgarians, the 


Macedonians. Until Germany reverts to the better ideals that pre- 


ceded the iron despotism of Bismarck, her practical isolation will 
make for the well-being of the human race; and it is as a step 
towards this isolation that King Edward’s visit to Austria is most 
significant 


What a Journalist Should Know 


Ir your journalist knows everything, so much the better, but 
there is so much to know nowadays, that it is admitted that no 
one may any longer aspire, as Bacon did, to make all knowledge 
his own. Mr. Pulitzer is about to spend money in the hope of 
viving young men such special training as may best fit them to 
hecome journalists. What is especially desirable that they should 
know ? 

There are two chief branches of the newspaper. business: mak- 
ing the paper, and selling it. We take it for granted that the 
new School of Journalism will concern itself with the editorial 
side. Its graduates must have learned how to write. First, they 
must be able to tell their stories and express their opinions; 
secondly, they must learn to have stories to tell and opinions to 
express, 

It is hard to imagine a better school of story-telling than every 
good newspaper keeps for its young reporters. It sends them out 
to observe and inquire; they write down what they see or learn, 
their reports are read and revised by editors of experience, and 
tor so much of them as is printed the reporter is paid. Oppor- 
tunity, instruction, and reward come close on one another’s heels. 
Talent, energy, and ability are quickly recognized, and promptly 
rewarded. The rudiments of good writing can be taught in a 
school, and most good schools and colleges take special pains nowa- 
days to teach them. But first-rate writing is the reflection of 
qualities of mind which are not common, nor likely to be so. 
It is the result of practice and instruction, but natural talent has 
more to do with it than either, and no school can be expected to 
turn out more than a reasonable proportion of excellent writers. 

But a very important help to good writing is to have something 
to say and to know what it is. There the schools may help. 
Opinions are not of much use unless they are based on knowledge. 
The more accurate knowledge any observer has, the more opinions 
he is likely to have, and the better worth printing his opinions 
will be. The able reporters who get the best assignments are 
those who are qualified by knowledge, talent, and experience to 
handle them. ‘The successful interviewer must himself know at 
least enough about the subject on which he wants his man to talk, 
to ask intelligent questions and to take in what is told him. The 
able correspondent gathers the information within his reach, adds 
to it what he knew before, sifts it through his own mind, and his 
paper gets the product. As for the editorial writer, he should 
know a little about a great many subjects and a good deal about 
a few subjects. He should be able, with the help of his books of 
reference, to deal with any item of news that comes in, and with 
some special line, or lines, of news he should deal with authority. 

The modern method of teaching law is to set students: to dig 
their law out of the reported cases. Medical students in like 
manner are sent to the dissecting- rooms to see for themselves. 
Text-books are used in the schools of both these professions, but 
in both the aim is to teach method even more than facts, and to 
supplement text-books by practical work. Whether the School 
of Journalism will attempt to publish a newspaper remains to be 
seen, but at least it may teach its young men how to study their 
profession. A good journalist must be a continuing student. He 
must study every day; study to get his facts, study to state them 
clearly and concisely, study—if he comes to be an editorial writer 
—to make sound deductions from them. He must form the habit 
of taking pains. He must strive urgently and incessantly to 
speak the truth, and he must take very particular pains not to 
print anything that isn’t so. Next important to having knowledge 
that is coextensive with the demands on it, is to keep one’s state- 
ments well within such knowledge as gne has, or can acquire for 
the oceasion. If the students of Mr/-Pulitzer’s school learn by 
practice to be accurate. and to take pains always, they will have 
taken a considerable step towards proficiency in their profession. 


‘an unapproachable Elizabeth. 


For the rest, we suppose that besides instruction and practice 
in the writing of English, they will be filled as full as possible 
of modern American and European history, and will be taught 
the rudiments of law and of finance. Religious instruction is 
not likely to be given them, and yet as religion is a subject of 
constant and lively interest to a large proportion of the news- 
paper-reading public, a newspaper man can hardly afford not to 
know it. Sport it will not be worth while to teach, as plenty 
enough beginning journalists will study it owt of hours. Nor is 
it likely that the school will try to impart the important qualifica- 
tion called the nose for news. That must pre-exist, or must grow 
naturally, as noses do. 

The amount of technical knowledge which a beginner in jour- 
nalism requires is so small, and the amount of general knowledge 
that he can use is so limitless, that it is not surprising that 
some critics have said that the proposed school is not worth 
founding, because all that is important in its work may be done 
elsewhere. Against their opinion is to be weighed the complaint 
of some newspaper offices that too much educational work is forced 
upon them. Moreover, Mr. Pulitzer’s opinion that there is a 
place for his school goes for a good deal. He ought to know. 
He has made newspapers, and has dealt with a great variety of 
newspaper men, and nobody denies that he knows his business. 


The Operatic Prospect 


Accorptne to Mr. Heinrich Conried’s announcements, New York 
is to have this winter a most exceptional and brilliant opera sea- 
son. If nothing were promised us by Mr. Conried but the pro- 
duction of “ Parsifal” we should still have a unique and memo- 
rable experience to anticipate. But there is still more in store for 
us. New scenery and costumes are promised for a number of the 
operas on Mr. Conried’s list—and it will be noted with especial 
gratification that the shabby and inadequate mounting which “ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen” has had to suffer in the past is to be bet- 
tered at large expense. Nor is this all. We are to have an orchestra 
increased in size and efficiency, and two of the best conductors in 
Europe to direct it—Felix Mott] and the admirable Hertz, together 
with Vigna, who comes with an excellent reputation earned at La 
Scala and in Monte Carlo and Berlin. Calvé.is to return, and Sem- 
brich, and Ternina; Plancon comes back after a year’s absence, and 
Van Rooy, Scotti, and Campanari are to be with us again. An ex- 
perienced and authoritative stage-manager has been secured, and 
there is no doubt that the mechanical management of the per- 
formances will be accomplished with intelligence and skill. 

But there are, to our mind, some curious deficiencies in Mr. Con- 
ried’s scheme, despite its general and notable excellence. We need 
scarcely repeat what we said last winter at the time of Mr. Con- 
ried’s election to the directorship of the Metropolitan: that he is 
very nearly. the ideal man for the post; and we believe that he is 
making every effort to provide the most justly balanced and in- 
telligently organized performances that the Metropolitan has ever 
seen. It is precisely because we feel so confident of his integrity 
of artistic purpose and the sincerity of his aim, that we are im- 
pelled quite frankly to remark upon the several unacceptable feat- 
ures which seem to us to mar his programme. How, for example, 
are we to explain the absence from Mr. Conyied’s company of Mme. 
Nordica, who is to-day an unequalled representative of certain 
roles? True, we are to have Milka Ternina—an exquisite /solde, 
But she is not the Briinnhilde that 
Nordica is,—in either “ Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” or “‘ Gétterdiim- 
merung”; nor is she the equal of the American singer in Eng 

h 


lesser parts. Why, too, is that other accomplished American, Em 
Eames, omitted from the roster? But even more serious is t 
defective constitution of the tenor department. With the exception 
of Caruso—who is incompetent to interpret any but the conven- 
tional réles of the French and Italian repertoires—not one of the 


men engaged by Mr. Conried is of the first rank: we shall have, . 


it seems, to content ourselves with such singers as Kraus, Burg- 
staller, Dippel, Saleza (a possibility), and a newcomer, Naval— 
who may or may not justify fiis reputation, Why was not Jean de 
Reszke engaged? “ Diverse views,” it is explained, “could not be 
reconciled.” But surely we are entitled, in view of the scale upon 
which Mr. Conried is planning his operations, to the best that the 
market holds, despite its costlinéss. And what of the novelties an- 
nounced ?—such eminently unimportant works (always, of course, 
excepting “ Parsifal’’) as “Les Dragons de Villars,” “La Dame 
Blanche,” “La Giaconda,”—which is neither novel nor consequen- 
tial. Why are we not to hear a few, or even one, of the works 
which all Europe has feen discussing—such things as Richard 
Strauss’s “‘ Feuersnoth,” Debussy’s “ Pelleas et Melisande,” Char- 
pentier’s “ Luise ”? 

In entire friendliness we recommend these points to Mr. Con- 
ried’s consideration. They are, we think he will admit, reason- 
ably taken; for we cannot but feel that in an enterprise so gen- 
erously and so heedfully planned, there should be less serious de- 


fects of preparation. 
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“Reliance” working to Windward 
Mr. Iselin and Captaw Charise Barr conferring at the Wheel 


, 


“Shamrock” starting, with Captain Wringe at the Wheel 
All hands on the main sheet for closer work to windward 


STRIVING FOR THE “AMERICA’S” CUP. 


On the quarter-deck oj the great single-stickers during the races 
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Books and Bookmen 


N an interview with Tolstoy published in the 
Chronicle recently the Russian novelist asked his vit 
he had read Ruskin et la Bible. Upon receiving a reply in the 
negative, Tolstoy urged him to get it. “There was a man 
who read his Bible, and to some purpose.” Ruskin himself 

has told us of the great advantage he derived in after-years from 
the close study of the Bible enforced upon him in his boyhood. 
It is a fact to be deplored that the Bible is not read and studied 
nowadays as in bygone days. The tendency of the educational pro- 
cramme both in Great Britain and America is to neglect the study 
of the Bible and to relegate it to the theological seminary. A 
reader of Miss Lafayette McLaw’s recent novel, Jezebel—a Biblical 
romance of the times of Ahab and Elijah—wrote to the author the 
other day in admiration of her portrait of the notorious queen, 
and added that it had interested her so much she intended 
reading the original history 

agaim in the Bible—she wasn't 


By James MacArthur 


near Campton for a long while.” Again, I read the statement in 
another paper that the British Empire Shakespeare Society has 
come into flourishing existence and claims attention. Sir Henry 
Irving, who has done so much for Shakespeare, is president of the 
Society; the Lord Bishop of Ripon and Messrs: George Alexander, 
‘orbes-Robertson, and Lewis Waller are vice-presidents. The aim 
f the Society is to encourage the rising generation “ not only to 
tudy Shakespeare’s works, but to love them.” Lectures, readings, 
nd presentations of the plays are part of the Society’s programme. 
he Society already numbers one thousand members. Could we on 
this side show a like boast in one day’s casual reading of the 
newspapers 


Weimar, the home of Goethe and Schiller, has recently unveiled 
a statue of Shakespeare. The statue is the work of Otto Lessing, 
the sculpter of the famous 
Lessing monument at Berlin. A 
German correspondent thus de- 


quite® sure where, but be- 
lieved it was in the Book of 
Ruth! I am afraid that this is 
by no means an isolated or ex- 
ceptional example of the in- 
creasing general ignorance of 
the Bible. Even in the press 
Scriptural allusions are rarely 
made, although some journalists 
compared the brutal treatment 
of the late Queen Draga to that 
meted out to Jezebel of old—to 
the confusion of certain of their 
readers, as I happen to know. 
In England the practice is still 
kept up with more frequency. . 
And yet one wonders if a refer- 
ence like the following, relating 
to the Persian massacres (the 
italics are mine) which appears 
in the issue of the Spectator 
that has just come into my 
hands is intelligible to most of 
its readers: 


The Governor tried at first to pro- 
tect the unhappy sectaries, but find- 
ing this dangerous, he sentenced one 
to be blown away from a cannon and 
another to have his throat cut. Jt is 
not stated that he washed his hands. 


The neglect of Shakespeare, 
especially on the stage, in this 
country, is often emphasized 
with a finger of reproach point- 
el at the way they honor the 
Bard of Avon in England. Yet 
even there they are not easy in 
their conscience, for only yester- 
day I read in a prominent Lon- 
don journal: “We preserve 
Shakespeare’s house as a place 
of pilgrimage — chiefly for the 
use of American pilgrims—and 
buy sets of his works for our 
bookshelves and leave’ them 


scribes the statue: “ The roll in 
one hand of the poet, the fresh- 
blooming rose in the other, are 
symbolical, as are also’ the 
laurel-crowned sword at his 
feet and the fool’s cap on the 
skull—allegories alike of his 
earnestness and of his humor, 
of his deep sense of comedy 
and of tragedy.” 


The Memoirs of George Elers, 
edited by Lord Monson and 
George Leveson Gower (William 
Heinemann: London), affords a 
glimpse of army and _ society 
life in the England and India 
of a hundred years ago. Cap- 
tain Elers was in the Twelfth 
tegiment pf Foot, and though 
he.saw-no actual service of any 
#ecount, his career was so typi- 
cal of the army officer’ in 
India that the historic worth 
of these memoirs is as valua- 
ble as their human interest is 
rich and entertaining. “ The 
MS. of these memoirs,” Lord 
Monson tells us, “ was found in 
the library at Burton Hall by 
my relative, Mr. George Leve- 
son Gower, to whom I am also 
indebted for his assistance in 
reparing this volume for pub- 
ication; and as they seemed to 
me to present a truthful and 
interesting picture of life in_ so- 
ciety and in the army at the 
end of the eighteenth and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, I decided on publishing 
them.” Elers was very intimate 
with the Duke of Wellington 
in his early days when he was 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley ; 


there. We seldom go to see his 
plays presented, and when we do 
honor a Shakespeare play we re- 
gard the visit as a penalty we 
are paying to culture, and most 
of us hope that lavish mount- 
ing, extravagant dresses, and pretty incidental music will make 
our burden bearable.” And yet in the English papers which arrive 
with the same mail I find some items of news which indicate a 
lively evidence of interest in the great dramatist. I learn that 
Mr. Sidney Lee (in addition to his pretty quarrel with Miss Marie 
Corelli over the Henley Street episode in Stratford) has written 
au preface to an anthology In Praise of Shakespeare, compiled. by 
C. E. Hughes, which aims at showing that the poet’s reputation 
has never, since his own time, been seriously affected by the chances 
of fashion in literature. Then there is an announcement that one 
of the largest publishing firms in London is about to issue a minia- 
ture edition of the plays in forty volumes, to be called “ The Little 
Quarto Shakespeare,” for which these publishers, who evidently be- 
lieve that Shakespeare’ is holding his own, are having prepared 
short introductions and foot-notes. In the correspondence column 
of the same paper my eye lights on an interesting letter from the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar Mr. F. J. Furnivall, concerning his 
discovery of a number of Shakespeares in the parish registers of 
Campton, Bedfordshire, between 1575 and 1654. “ The rector,” says 
Mr. Furnivatl, “ was as astonished as I was at the finding of these 
entries, as he had never heard of Shakespeares in his parish be- 
fore, and has no name of one on any tombstone in his church- 
yard. But the great William S. would have approved of the Lon- 
don East End boy whom I saw at the station allotted to a fort- 
night foster-mother, and who went out fishing next day with a long 
twig he eut from a tree, a string, and a bent pin with a worm on 
it, and caught a two-pound roach, the biggest that has been taken 


The new Statue of Shakespeare at Weimar 


Maria Edgeworth, the novelist, 
was a cousin of the captain; 
and the Prince of Wales, after- 
ward George IV., was a _ boon 
companign in those days of 
military dandies. Miss Edge- 
worth, it appears, read the manuscript of ‘these Memoirs. “ Your 
affectionate letter and entertaining history,” she writes in one of 
her letters, “ pleased and interested all this family very much, my 
dear Cousin; and I thank you for the trouble you took in writing 
it to me.” The letters of Miss Edgeworth are taken up for the 
most part with matters of family genealogy, but this pagsage, writ- 
ten in 1811, is of literary interest: \ 

“As you are so good to take ah interest about my 4vorks, let 
me beg that you will take the trouble to deny my being the author 
of the ‘ Match Girl,’ or of ‘ Tales of Real ‘Life,’ which I hear some- 
body has published in the name of Mrs. or Miss Edgeworth. There 


is also a person who takes the name of Theodore Edgeworth, and . 


published the ‘Shipwreck.’ We know nothing of it or of him. All 
our works are. published by Johnson, 

“T send you an Epigram of my fathet’s upon certain fashion- 
able Scotch marriages and divorces.” (It was the days of Gretna 
Green.) “The. Jines have been attributed in England to Sheri- 
dan, and have been sent as Sheridan’s by different people back 
from England to Ireland. My father thinks it a high honor 
to have anything of his writing attributed to so accomplished 
and witty a writer: 


“To ready Scotland boys and gifls are carried 
Before their time, impatient to be married. 
Soon wiser grown the selfsame road they run 
In eager haste to get the knot, undone. 
The indulgent Scot, when English law too nice is, 
Sanctions our follies first and then our vices.” 
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THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 


Lord Salisbury, who died at Hatfield House, England, on August 22, was the head of the famous House of Cecil, which has 
been so closely identified with the high politics of Great Britain for more than three centuries. He first came into inter- 
national prominence in 1878, when he and Disraeli represented Great Britain at the Congress of Berlin. Im 1885 he 
became Prime Minister of England, and held the post at various times until his retirement from public life.a year ago 
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Sport in 


England 


By Sydney Brooks 


Shooting Grouse driven to a “ Blind"’ on an English Moor 


Lonpon, August 22, 1903. 

HERE are some dates that you simply must know to hold 

your own in England. August 12 is one.of them—the 

“Glorious Twelfth” when grouse-shooting. begins. Sep- 

tember 1 is the second; it marks the opening of the 

partridge-shooting season. October 1 is more important 
still, for on it you may shoot pheasants without breaking the law. 
But greatest and most pregnant of them all is November 1, when 
fox-hunting commences its five months’ reign. To complete your 
social education you must also know precisely when each season 
closes. Grouse-shooting, then, lasts from August 12 to December 
10; partridge from September 1 to February 1; pheasant from 
October 1 to February 1; fox-hunting from November 1 to March 
$l. With these dates at your finger ends you are at least equipped 
to listen intelligently to the dominating conversational topic of 
the next six or seven months. Without them you will be socially 
lost. 

The “Twelfth” has this further significance. It marks the 
official close of the London season. Actually the season winds up 
two or three weeks before. This year, owing to the King’s visit to 
Ireland, it came to_an unusually early end. For nearly a month 
the Park, which is the best and about the only public gauge of 
London's emptiness,”"—which can alone tell you whether the 
fifty thousand who count have fled, and only the five millions who 
do not count. remain.—has been practically deserted. And yet 
while Parliament is still sitting and the light burns from the great 
tower at Westminsier, the season is stilf officially in being. You 
see here the advantage of being governed by rich men. I suppose 
half the grouse moors in the kingdom belong to members of either 
the Upper or the Lower House. There is, in consequence, an im- 
mense pressure put upon legislators to get through their work 
and wind up the session before the “ Twelfth.” 
through or ruthlessly dropped, private members are gagged and 
crushed into silence, and the government greases every wheel to 
bring the parliamentary machine up to its topmost speed. When 
Englishmen finally settle down to work they work quickly, and 
the machine somehow never fails to respond to the call. With the 
smell of the heather already in their nostrils, and the pop of the 
guns clicking in their ears, honorable members display the most 
unwonted activity. A foreigner who did not know the motive 
power at work might really mistake the British House of Com- 
mons, during these momentous days that precede the “ Twelfth” 
for a business-like assembly. There is such earnestness, 
speed, such relentless refusal to be led away from the straight and 
narrow path. It always meets with its reward. No crisis is 
imaginable that would persuade the House to sit beyond the 
“Twelfth.” It never fails to get itself prorogued in time to pack 
up and catch the night express for Scotland and the moors. And 
with its prorogation the London season that for weeks has been 
spluttering is finally stamped out. 

And about time, too. The piquancy of Mr. Henry James has 
discovered and sung the praises of London in August, and there 
is at least one ambassador who prefers:it to all other months. 
London in August, he declares, is the only season of the year when 
he can be really quiet and feel himself the master of his time. But 
mortals with a lesser gift for abstraction or fewer demands on 
their leisure, as they wander throvgh an empty Belgravia or a 
Mavfair be-shuttered and sullen, or drive around the Park without 
seeing a face they know, find it something less than Paradise. 
Like everything else, your club is given over to the decorator, and 
though it is the good rule of London for clubs to stand together 
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and help one another over these dastardly August cleanings by 
opening their doors to the homeless ones, somehow you do not care 
to accept the invitation more than once. It is not your club but 
someone else’s; you are waited on by unfamiliar stewards; you 
have no local habitation, and the chair you instinctively gravitate 
to you always find to be the favorite seat of an original member. 
The only people who can and do enjoy London in Aygust are house- 
painters and Americans and the London County Council. Social 
London is in the hands of the first, picturesque London the prey of 
the second, and the London streets the great preoccupation of 
the third. The sidewalks are littered with ladders and pails and 
brushes, and pleasantly tinted with splashes of paint; the roads 
are “up” and reeking of tar; and every other person you meet is 
poring over a Baedeker. So that, in spite of Mr. Henry James and 
the Ambassador, I think a pretty good case could be made out 
why one should not spend August in London. 

At any rate a good many people seem to feel this way about it. 
Go any morning or evening just before the “ Twelfth” to one of 
the great London stations and watch the crowds starting for the 
north. It is a sight which will show you a new side of the grouse— 
its economic value. Vast areas—vast. that is, as Englishmen 
reckon vastness in land—have been made prosperoys by the grouse; 
the grouse employs thousands; the grouse has led to the building 
of railroads and steamship lines; the grouse for the time being 
is the alpha and omega of the social programme. At the London 
termini you will discover that sport and politics, sport and society, 
are in England pretty well synonymous. Nearly every one you see 
crowding into the trains that are bound for the Scotch and York- 
shire moors is a man or woman of mark—lawyers, legislators, 
and society leaders, the pick of English life. It knocks on the 
head one’s: notions of English stolidity and reserye. Every one is 
in tweeds and every one is laughing and excited; troops of footmen 
with gun-cases and of lady’s-maids with the usual impedimenta 
bustle round; the great holiday has begun. They do not precisely 
look the sort of people who are inclined to rough it; but if you 
accompany them to the moors, you will find them all, men and 
women alike, to be possessed of a wonderful staying power. 

Almost all shooting in England has been revolutionized within 
the last forty vears. The development along really scientific lines 
of “driving” and the immense amount of attention that has been 
devoted to the rearing of partridges and pheasants are the cause 
of the revolution. Grouse of course are wild, and no attempt, so 
far as I know, has been made to hand-rear them on any large 
scale.- But the introduction of driving has altogether changed the 
methods of shooting them. In Scotland alone, where the birds lie 
well owing to the nature of the ground, are they now walked up 
to with dogs. In England, on the Yorkshire, Durham, and Lan- 
cashire moors. the man who is content to potter about behind a 
pointer or setter and kick up a few birds at a time, is already a 
rarity and threatens in time to disappear altogether. The same 
may be said, too, of partridges and pheasants. Practically all 
through England they are now driven to the guns, with great 
slaughter. At a famous shoot in SuffoJk, a few years ago, eight 
guns in four days killed 53874 brace of grouse; but that of 
course was altogether exceptional. Two hundred brace is a fair 
average day’s sport. The moors are rented in accordance with the 
number of brace they usually afford and the honse accommodation 
they provide. Bargains are rare though. I know one compact 
500-brace moor in Yorkshire which rents regularly for $1250, a 
very moderate price. ‘The larger and better stocked ones average 
about $4 or $5 rental per brace. 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD AS IT WAS IN THE OLD DAYS.-—-HOW A SENIRY DID GUARD DUTY IN THE SEVENTIES.—THE REGULARS AND THE 
GUARDSMEN.—lIIOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED IN THE NATIONAL GUARD,.-——-THE DISCIPLINE AND EQUIPMENT OF TO-DAY.—THE PASSING OF THE 
“TIN SOLDIER.”—THE NATIONAL GUARD OF NEW YORK THE EQUAL TO-DAY OF ANY MILITARY ORGANIZATION OF ITS SIZE IN THE WORLD 


By Franklin Matthews 


HE National Guard colonel of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience sat on a camp-stool outside his tent and 
smiled as he watched a sentry patrolling his beat. 

“ Remember when you used to do that?” asked a 
friend. 
“ That’s just what I was thinking of,” was the re- 

ply. “‘ How times have changed! ’Way back in ‘77 I 
was put on guard duty in front of the armory in Fourteenth Street. 
Riot duty we were out on. An orderly came to our quarters and 
said to the captain, ‘ Bill, the colonel wants you to — a guard out 
in front of the armory.’ ‘ You tell him to go to Ballyhoo,’ was the 
answer. The orderly went back, and then one of the lieutenants 
said to the captain, * Bill, guess we had better let him have a man.’ 
‘ All right,’ said the captain. ‘ Here, Jim, you go on guard duty.’ 
‘I can’t do that,’ said Jim; ‘don’t you know you and I are going 
out to breakfast together?’ ‘ That’s so,’ said the captain, and then 
they selected me. 

“T wasn’t even a member of the company, but I was doing duty 
with them, expecting to get in. If I had shot a man it would have 
been murder. Well, I walked up and down for an hour or two, 
and then I went into the armory and asked when I would get my 
breakfast. They told me not to mind about a little thing like 
that, and I got mad and said I’d buy it myself. So I went around 
the corner, put my musket in a corner in a restaurant, had a 
good feed, and when I got ready went back again. 

“T walked up and down there for three days, off and on. When 
I got tired I’d go inside and rest. When any of the shop-girls 
came along I would walk a block or two with them. Id go off 
post at any time to get my meals. On the third day I got tired 
and sang out to the company quarters that I wanted to be re- 
lieved. They sent another man down, and I went across town to 
a relative’s, had a bath and a snooze, and came back when I got 
ready. That was guard duty in time of riot twenty-five years ago. 
Now when I punish a man for the slightest infraction of duty, 
I often wonder what he would say if he knew.” 

“ Fancy a regular doing that!” was the friend’s comment. 

“That’s all right,” said the colonel, “ but you and most people 
have an idea that regulars are so vastly superior .to National 
Guardsmen that it is ridiculous to compare them. [I tell you it 
isn’t so. We're up against an entirely different game from the 


regulars, and, what’s more, we do our work as well as if not better 
than they would do it. What is the watchword with the National 
Guard? I'll tell you. It’s hustle. A summons comes in the night. 
The bugler doesn't stand outside his tent and toot, toot, and then 
there you have your men. No, it’s a grand hustle all over town, 
and in four hours you’ve got your men at a railroad station and 
off you go. 

“ What’s the watchword with the regulars? It’s deliberation. 
Don’t be in a hurry, don’t get excited, is the meaning of every 
move they make. Why, I remember we got word in the Spanish 
war to move to a certain camp preparatory to going to the front. 
In ten minutes I had the officers before me. ‘ How soon can you 
move?’ I asked. ‘ Half an hour,’ was the answer. I went and re- 
ported to the regular-army officer in command. I said, ‘We could 
go this afternoon, but we'll be ready sure to-morrow morning.’ 
‘Let’s see,’ said the colonel. ‘This is Monday. Don’t upset the 
commissary. You send word back that you will be ready to start 
a week from Wednesday.’ There ‘you are. 

“I tell you our game is different. A regular in service has a 
definite enemy. In war that enemy wears-a uniform. You know 
where he is, what he looks like, and you know what to do when 
you see him. In our work the man that walks along the street 
to see you parade may use a stick of dynamite on you the next 
minute, and you never know when to shoot. However, shooting is 
a good thing sometimes. If a man hadn’t been shot on a freight- 
car in Buffalo in 1892 I almost helfieve we'd be there yet. The 
guardsman was smart enough to get a clean gun and a full ear- 
tridge-box, and no one ever found out who did that shooting, al- 
though there are hundreds of men to-day who could tell it. In 
these days, however, a guardsman doesn’t need to hide it if he 
shoots a man when obeying orders. Yes, times have changed 
in the National Guard, and the highest ambition nowadays is, 
not to have an armory as a club-house and have a big ball 
once a year, but to do your work so that a regular couldn't do it 
any better. 

“Curious how that ambition to beat the regulars affects a man. 
Why, I knew a guardsman so affected with desire to emulate the 
regulars that he went over to Governors Island and had his 
clothes made up with as many little kinks in them that the regu- 
lars used as he could have. Even had red stitching put in some 
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Infantry Drill—Skirmish Line Advancing in Open Order 


of the seams. He was an artillervman. He never chewed tobacco, 
but when he went on-duty he wanted to be so like a regular that 
he put a tremendous chaw in his mouth. ‘ What battery of the 
regulars did you used to serve in?’ asked his commanding officer, 
and when he came off duty he disappeared for three days. I 
don’t say he was—well, anyhow, let us say he was indisposed 
from joy. 

* Yes, we'll stack up against the regulars in any way you want 
us to. It’s been a long, hard fight, but the National Guard of the 
State of New York is in such a state of discipline, is so thor- 
oughly equipped, has such excellent sanitary regulations, that no 
command in the world is in better shape. Take the matter of food. 
I remember when the best ‘ one-day’s ration’ was a $5 bill in your 
pocket. When we got to Buffalo in 1892 we had been eighteen 
hours without food. They said we were going to camp on a farm. 
A great cheer went up when we heard the news. We could see the 
fresh eggs, fine butter, and chickens and nice vegetables all being 
cooked for us. Soldiering wasn’t so bad, after all. We were going 
into a land of milk and honey. Well, that farm was a swamp, filled 
in with railroad cinders, and there was nothing but grain-elevators 
and mosquitoes in sight. We had no food for nearly forty-eight 
hours more. 

“One of the officers went into Buffalo, got an order on a whole- 
sale grocery house, had to hire a furniture-van to haul the sup- 
plies out to camp. The boys pulled the van into camp with a 
great shout. Well, there were no cooking utensils. I remember my 
company got a big wash-boiler and we made a stew. Every one 
took a hand in the cooking. We noticed a peculiar seum on top of 
the stew, but the aroma from that stew was so grand that we 
didn’t care about the looks, and we just skimmed the scum off and 
let her simmer. And how we did eat it! When we got through 
some one looked in the boiler, and there were the remains of a bar 
of soap that we had neglected to remove. But there never was a 
hetter stew in the world than that, soap and all. 


* Well, what happens nowadays? Every company has its portable 


stove, its cooks, and every man has his little knife and fork and 
spoon and plate attachment. And then there are meat-cleavers and 
hig knives and everything needed to go along, and it’s all packed 
up snug and fine, and no guardsman ever goes hungry. He even 
earries condensed rations, good for one day’s supply. He doesn’t 
need the $5 bill in his pocket any more. He’s as well equipped as 
any regular could be. and his commissary is in just as good a con- 
dition. We are sending out the men from their camps on marches 
of one or two days, making them take care of themselves as they 
go along. Regulars couldn’t do any better. 

“ As to the health of men in the field, well, nothing is neglected. 
I remember, jist to show the difference, a ‘long roll’ in the camp 
at Peekskill ten vears ago in the night.. We all tumbled out—of 
course, in those days the tip had been sent around what to expect— 
to meet the’ enemy. Well, we disposed of him all right, and as 
I was coming back to camp one of the general officers, who was try- 
ing to get out of the way of a battery that was making a short 
cut. stumbled in the dark over the rones of a tent, fell badly, cut 
himself terribly on the tent-poles, and was one of the worst-look- 
ing objects in the world. We got the doctor as soon as possible. 
He had crude appliances and no helpers. I left my command to 
assist the doctor, and T a captain! We had a smoky kerosene-lamp 
to give us light: no acetylene gas as in these days. It was a disa- 
greeable job patching that man up, and it was a marvellous piece 
of work, considering our meagre equipment. 

“What is the situation now? We have men enlisted in every 
company as a hospital outfit. Why, sometimes you can’t keep 


out of their clutches. Let a man have a headache. They will 
actually seize him, bundle him off to a hospital, and not let him 
go. Let a man suggest that he has a pain. These Red Cross fel- 
lows pounce on him, even swat him to make him think he really 
is sick; then they coddle him and turn him out with great pride 
the next day a well man. Let a man fall in the ranks or get 
hurt. Does a captain leave his men and go to assist the major 
doctor or captain doctor? Not much. Nobody pays any attention 
to the stricken man. The hospital gang is there on the jump, and 
we go right along. Why, we used to have to borrow an ambulance 
whenever we went out. Do we do it nowadays? I guess not. We 
even have the harness for the horses all ready. And the medicine- 
chest is a marvellous thing. Let a man complain of a brown taste 
in the mouth. He goes to the doctor—he wouldn’t think of 
such a thing at home. ‘Give him Number 31,’ or whatever it 
is, says the doctor, and the pills or the powders—no liquids— 
are doled out. 

“ And the camp inspections! Twice a day they are made. Ev- 
ery officer knows how to pitch a camp nowadays. ‘ Wood and wa- 
ter’ is the trick to learn. Get your water from the highest point 
up stream, and let the camp drainage go into the stream the 
farthest point possible below. 

“ Talk about discipline! The enlisted man to-day uses the third 
person in addressing his officers. He comes up to the captain and 
says, ‘I have the first sergeant’s permission to speak to the cap- 
tain.’ If you’re the captain, vou would have said in the old days: 


‘Why, I’m the captain. You lunkhead, don’t you know that?’ 


Now you say, ‘ Well, what is it?’ This custom of using the third 
person runs through all the ranks.» There’s no familiarity with 
officers. You don’t hear a captain called ‘ Bill’ by his men any 
more. Every man in the guard is able to repeat, just as he would 
a secret society’s ritual, the duties of a sentry. I remember ask- 
ing a lot of officers once to repeat that formula. They couldn’t do 
it. Two weeks later every man had it. Then they made every 
one of their subordinates learn the same thing, and so it spread 
until to-day an enlisted man of a few months who cannot rattle 
that thing off isn’t fit to be in the guard. The great point is that 
the elementary things are now thoroughly understood by the pri- 
vate as well as by the officer. 

“One of the greatest helps in the advancement of the National 
Guard of the State has been the banishment of the-ornamental offi- 
cer, the man who had to wear a uniform on show occasions and 
who knew nothing of military duty, not even enough to wear a 
sword properly. Ready-made colonels and all that are gone. Why, 
when I joined the National Guard of New York there were no less 
than six major-generals and eighteen brigadier-generals, to say 
nothing of a lot of superfluous small fry. The Governor’s staff 
was filled with men who strutted around at official receptions in 
a gorgeous uniform, and couldn’t have done a right-about-face if 
thev had tried. Our Governor’s staff, it is true, was never over- 
loaded with these men like the staffs of so many Governors of 
States. We never had from 150 to 200 colonels on the Governor’s 
staff. like the Governor of Illinois has. Why, out at St. Louis in 
April last the staff of the Illinois Governor resembled a regiment 
of cavalry made up of raw recruits. 

“ What is the situation in New York State now? There is just 
one major-general and only four brigadiers. On the Governor’s 
staff there are only two civilians, although the Governor is en- 
titled to appoint four. The rest of the staff is made up of men de- 
tailed from the various military organizations of the State, and 
they are trained men. They know how to wear military clothes on 
social occasions, and they also know how to perform real military 
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duties when it is required. Governor 
Black is entitled to the credit of 
shooing off these useless officers. He 
signed the bill making the change, 
and Governor Roosevelt put the law 
into effect. Governor Odell has car- 
ried out the purpose of it with the 
utmost strictness, leaving vacant two 
places which he might fill with 
civilians, 

“Now all this has had a tre- 
mendous effect in the matter of dis- 
cipline and of preserving the military 
esprit de corps with the guard. Sol- 
diering is on a strict business basis 
with us, and, as I said before, the 
guardsman is striving not so much to 
do his work as well as a regular, but 
better than a regular. Let me illus- 
trate. If there is anything that a 


casion. 


“To hark back to discipline, let me give you another striking 

instance of the great improvement that has gone on. The old Na- 

‘ tional Guardsman used to regard it as a nuisance to have to be 
saluting his officers all the time. Why should he salute Bill or 

Jim or any of his friends who just happened to be an officer and 

was no better than he? He didn’t do it, that’s all. Now he 

understands that saluting is a military privilege of the highest 


kind. 


“It is harder on the officer than on himself. The officer must re- 


4 


regular likes to get out of it is dress parade. He sees so much of it 
that when he is excused from it he is like a boy who gets let out 
of school early, and inwardly he feels like giving a whoop. How is 
it with a guardsman? ‘What? Not parade?’ he says. ‘ What do 
we come here for?’ He wants to parade. 
and bing-boom of the band every night in the year. He likes to 
feel the vanity that comes from wearing a uniform on a show oc- 


The Signal Corps at Heliograph Practice ‘ 


ply to a hundred salutes where he has to give one. I never bother 
with a man who doesn’t salute me. I just say to him, ‘ What are 
you under arrest for?? You know a man under arrest is never 
allowed to salute. ‘Me under arrest?’ he says. ‘I’m not under 


He doesn’t hear the toot arrest.’ ‘Why don’t you salute?’ I ask. Invariably the hand goes 


up, and that man never forgets. He begins to understand that it 

is a privilege to salute, and he shows his officers every time they 

— him that he knows what his duty is, and that he expects to 
ave his superiors respond and recognize it, 

“The National Guard of New York, as a result of all this im- 
provement, is to-day in a state of efliciency that makes it able 
to bear comparison with any military organization of its size in 
the world. The people of the State do not realize it. The day 
of the ‘tin soldier’ has gone. With the new Dick bill in opera- 
tion the regular-army officers will find the State soldiers ready 
for any kind of work at any time, and that they will stand the 
closest comparison with the regulars.” 
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Landing Naval Reserves under Fire 
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“Lutie” “Captain Alonzo Plummer” 


‘Captain Alonzo Plummer” (Mr. George Richards), the father of Peggy,’’ and his daughter Lutie”’ 
(Miss Guelma Baker) have come to the Paragon Theatre, in Chicago, to cal! on ‘‘ Mlle, Fleurette 
Caramelle.”” ‘*Captain Plummer” is figuring up his various expenses since leaving Hickory Creek , 


“PEGGY FROM PARIS” 


Mr. George Ade’s musical comedy, ‘‘ Peggy from Paris,” opens in New York next week at Wallack’s Theatre. ‘It is 
intended to be,’ says Mr. Ade, ‘‘a satire dealing more or less indirectly with the strictly American habit of paying 
homage to the foreign artist.” ‘* Peggy Plummer,” the daughter of *‘ Captain Alonzo Plummer,” of Hickory Creek, goes to : 
Paris to study for the operatic stage. She returns to America as “ Mile, Fleurette Caramelle,’’ a successful prima donna, : 
without informing her friends at home of her real identity, and a series of amusing adventures and complications results 
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MISS CORINNE PARKER 


Miss Parker played leading réles in Richard Mansfield’s company for several seasons until a serious illness interrupted 
her work. She ‘has now recovered, and will be seen in an important part during the coming season. A novel of 
New York stage life which has just come from her pen will probably be published in book form this autumn 
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A Band of Bulgarian Revolutionaries 
THE TROUBLES IN THE BALKANS 


The insurgents who are causing the disturbances in the Balkans are formed into bands, practically independent of one 
From their camps in the 


another, and composed of men who have left their homes and organized in the mountains. 
different districts they are descending on their enemies, the Turks, burning villages and taking the offictals captive 
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Arlbert Levering Paid to Comelius Because He is Worth Millions. | 


VANDERBILT AOUSES THE GERMANS 


VERSATILE WILLIAM 70) MORE SATIRE 


Press Sarcastic in Dwelling on the Unaccustomed Honor 
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Mother Germania. “Ach! Now I vunder vot iss it vot dot boy 
Vilhelm has founded now again, no?" 


Mother Germania. ‘‘So! Dot must be some more territory vot I 
get a goot trade mit, already.” 
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Mother Germania. *‘ Choost look at dot, now! Und all for fine 
business reasons for his olt modder, vas?" 


Mother Germania. “ Such a niceness! Now ain'd dot a schmard 
bov? I wunder iss it Kiau-chau or Taffytelu?’ 


ICAn 
ECuRITIES 


Ym Germania. *‘ Um Gotte’s willen! He tinks not of me at 
a 


Mother Germania. “‘ Such a ungratefuness! Und dot vas only a 
common American millionatre, tool’ 
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. THE “WEEKLY” IN THE SOUTH 


New Orveans Procressive Union, New ORLEANS, Fuly 17, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Editorials which have appeared recently in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY with reference to the race question in the South and in 
the country at large have attracted a great deal of favorable com- 
ment here, and I want to congratulate you upon them. 

It oceurs to me that in the work of the great Southern edition 
of your publication to be issued in September next, that it is al- 
most a discourtesy not to show in your editorial columns an ap- 
preciation of the reception this special number has received edi- 
torially at the hands of many of the most conservative and able 
papers of the South—just as ‘ably edited as HARPER’s WEEKLY and 
just as particular about the matter that goes upon the editorial 
paige to express their views. 

This publication has been given an extraordinary and unusual 
support by the people of Louisiana, Texas, and other Southern 
States, and the editorial recognition that it has received seems to 
demand recogrition in the editorial columns of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 
However, as you are the director of what should go into those 
columns, you will please accept what I have to say merely in the 
light of a suggestion. I am, sir, 

Tom RICHARDSON, 
Manager. 


[That the editorials on the negro problem which have appeared 
in the WEEKLY have met with general approval in the South is 
in itself a subject for congratulation on our part, for in our 
avowed object of helping to advance the civilization, the morals, and 
the life of America, we cannot avoid taking up this important sub- 


ject. And when the South feels as it does that Northern opinion . 


is apt to be biased, no better note could be’ struck than the one 
in this letter. We have noted with increasing satisfaction the 
general interest throughout the South in our number on the New 
South which is to appear in September. It shows not only the 
standing of the WEEKLY there. It shows how the two sections of 
the country are coming closer and closer together.—EDIToR. ] 


WHAT THE KAISER THINKS OF THE “WEEKLY” 


BERLIN, August 10, 1903. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Perhaps no American abroad has enjoyed fame and fortune 
longer than Dr. Sylvester, who, as court dentist to Kaiser Wilhelm, 
occupies a coveted post in Berlin. 

His home, near the Brandenburger Thor, is rich in objects as in 
associations not to be picked up in the marKet-place, for professional 
success, together with his genial personality, has enrolled a long 
list of friends for him, from the number of the famous and pow- 
erful. His cordial welcome to Americans is ever-ready; his hos- 
pitality is proverbial. 

A party of his countrymen had gathered at his invitation to an 
informal dinner last winter, just as the first cloud upon the horizon 
threatened a warlike outburst over Venezuela. Conversation turned 
thereon, and as if to stifle conviction some facetious remarks were 
made. This suggested a joke, and the host gave the order, “ Bring 
the last HAarPeR’s WEEKLY.” He pointed to its last page, on which 
was a funny account from a wag’s standpoint in partnership with 
a clever artist, of the chief actors and their parts in the inter- 
national drama—the Kaiser, John Bull, Castro, and Teddy Roose- 
velt. Shouts of laughter greeted the page till some guest said, 
“Only don’t let the Kaiser see it.” 

“Oh, I showed it to him the other day, and no one laughed more 
over it than he!” exclaimed the host. “‘ Whenever such fun is 
brought to his notice he seems to appreciate the joke and heartily 
enjoys it.” . I am, sir, 

S. C. V. 


EDIFICATION ACKNOWLEDGED 


Victoria, Britisn Cotumsia, fuly 29, 1903. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

' Str.—Having read the article entitled “Leo XIII.,” which ap- 
peared in the July 25 issue of Harper’s WEEKLY, I cannot re- 
strain my inclination of expressing to you the satisfaction and 
pleasure—in fact, I may say the unbounded delight—with which 
I perused that article. It is a source of edification that cannot 
fail to appeal to every Roman Catholic who may chance to read it. 
Whether: or not you are the author of the essay I, of course, can- 
not say, but, as the editor is responsible for what appears in his 
paper, I must assert that I am impressed with the thought that the 


editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY is endowed with a mind capable of un- | 


biased reasoning and unbigoted expression of ideas—even though 
treating of the much-déspised and scoffed-at Pope of Rome—thus 
indicating that he is possessed of that broad-minded faculty of 


' thought which we love to perceive in all those who take upon them- 


selves the task of commenting upon the world’s events. 

Having heard and read so much against the Pope—as we Cath- 
olics do—I must say, having read the above-mentioned article (al- 
though it signifies little indeed, coming from me) that I hold Har- 
PER’S WFEKLY in my high esteem, and think of the editor with 
respect and admiration. 

I am, sir, 
Frank C. DAvIe. 


Correspondence 


THE NEW ARMY RIFLE 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., August 3, 190.2. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


Sir,—Army men are deeply interested in the new Springfield 
magazine rifle which is now being manufactured in the United 


States armory in Springfield, Massachusetts, to fill a special or- 


der for a small number. <A great deal is claimed for the new 
weapon, and it is believed that it-will be the most powerful arm 
ever designed for foot soldiers or cavalry. Its most notable feature 
is its range, which is five miles. It is expected that after a trial 
of the new arm by the troops first equipped, a general order will 
be received to continue the manufacture and equip the entire army. 

The weapon has been recently tested, with remarkable results. 
The target used consisted of about twenty squares of white pine, 
one inch thick, which were mounted vertically one inch apart. 
Bullets shot from the improved cartridges of the new rifle at a 
distance of fifty-three feet from the nearest square showed a pen- 
etration of 54.7 of the boards, and at 1500 yards the penetration 
was 6.3. According to a law deduced by ordnance experts, the 
fleshy part of a man’s body, from front to hack, offers the same 
resistance to a bullet as does a plank of white pine one inch thick. 
On this theory it is claimed that the new rifle will shoot a bullet 
through the bodies of fifty-five men formed in a straight column, 
all facing its muzzle, the nearest man being fifty-three feet away; 
at a distance of 500 yards it will mow down twenty-three men: 
at 1000 yards, thirteen men; and at 1500 yards, six and a third 
men. The Krag-Jorgensen rifle now in use will mow down forty- 
six men, as against the fifty-five of the new arm. 

Although the new rifle has a carrying capacity of five miles, sol- 
diers will not attempt to use it at that distance, 2000 yards being 
considered the greatest distance at which a soldier with sharp 
eyes, even when aided by a telescope, can see a human target with 
sufficient accuracy to aim. 

The new bullet will have 43.3 grains of powder, as against 37.6 
in the bullet now in use. The muzzle velocity of the weapon is 
2300 feet per second, or 300 feet faster than the muzzle velocity 
of the Krag. The bullet of the new arm is equal to the old in 
diameter as well as in weight, but its greater charge of powder in- 
creases the weight of the entire cartridge grains. Nevertheless, the 
total weight of the new rifle with bayonet, scabbard, and 100 
cartridges is one pound less than that of the old. This is the result 
of a clever arrangement of the new arm. It is six inches shorter 
over all than the old. With its new substitute for a bayonet and 
scabbard it weighs 9.47 pounds, while the Krag-Jorgensen with its’ 
present bayonet and scabbard in use weighs 10.64 pounds. 

On the new arm the old-style bayonet is entirely discarded. 
Instead, the bayonet and cleaning-rod are one and the same. By 
pressing a button under the muzzle the cleaning-rod may be 
pulled out ten inches, where the button catch holds it in place as a 
pike or bayonet. The bayonet and its scabbard are thus dispensed 
with as separate articles, such as weigh down the older arm. The 
bayonet has rapidly been falling into disuse since the methods of 
warfare have become humane, and the demand for an intrenching 
tool with which the soldier may throw up breastworks has been 
growing more and more insistent. On aceount of this demand 


an intrenching tool is now being designed which will probably 


take the place of a bayonet in the soldier’s belt. 

A “mob cartridge” which is now being designed for the new 
weapon is a decided military novelty. It is designed to be effective 
up to 200 yards only, and instead of carrying one elongated bullet, 
it contains two pieces of round shot of the same diameter. It is 
intended for use in case of a mob or riot, when the elongated bullet 
would be too deadly, causing massacre of innocents as well as 
shooting down combatants. 

Although the Krag was thought to be a superior weapon, the 


new arm is regarded as an arm much better than the Krag, as | 


the Krag is better than the old Springfield rifle, and the officials 
in the United States armory predict its use in the entire army. 
I am, sir, 
L. Marion MELIvs. 


MUSICAL PROGRAMMES AGAIN 


PittspurG, PENNSYLVANIA, August 15; 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have heard the same question concerning musical pro- 
grammes as that proposed by your correspondent in the issue of 
August 15, and I should like to give what seems to me the true 
answer to it. 

In the first place, there are numerous concerts given of just the 
nature desired by vour correspondent. Any of the “pop” type 
ought to fill his bill to a nicety. In all probability he will hear 
better selections than the “ Jewel Song” and worse harmony than 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” “Mr. Dooley” will. probably be in- 
troduced in a medley or given as an encore; and he will be treated 
to the “Star-spangled Banner” as a nightcap, with the crowd 
cheering vociferously all around, and go home imagining he has 
been enjoying music. 

The great musical organizations, such as the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, do frequently perform the best works of modern com- 
posers, but to expect such an organization—-whose work is to render 
the best music in the broadest sense and to educate the musical 
taste of a nation—to play the daily crop of rag-time is as incom- 
prehensible as to expect the latest Dutch comedian monologue 
from the pulpit. I am, sir, 

W. W. M. 


| 
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Lord Kelvin and the Teapot 


Domestic science has of recent years 
adopted the phraseology of the laboratory 
and become the favorite field of chemists 
and economists. Twenty years ago, however, 
it was still a novelty to be treated not flip- 
pantly, perhaps, but with less seriousness 
than it receives to-day. It was something 
like joy, therefore, that a few students ad- 
mitted to the sombre meetings of the Royal 
Scientific ,.Society of Edinburgh heard the 
present Lord Kelvin announce Tea-Cosies as 
the subject of his paper for the evening. 

In that bleak land where the afternoon cup 
of tea is the universal habit, the padded 

~eheod to slip over the teapot and arrest the 
dissipation of its heat is everywhere in use. 
Lord Kelvin had made an exhaustive study 
of radiation in proportion to the surface of 
the teapot, and wished to show that the sur- 
face of the teapot might be reduced to a 
size where the cosy would no longer keep 
it warm, but make it actually colder. The 
boy on the back seat listened eagerly. Here 
at last was a practical use for seience. By 
manufacturing teapots of scientifically exact 
proportions, the cumbersome tea-cosy might 
be dispensed with and one’s fortune made. 
Through endless formule the lad tried to 
follow the course of the argument. At last 
Lord Kelvin reached his conclusion. “ The 
roper size, in short, for the ideal teapot,” 
1e announced, “is approximately that of an 
ordinary garden pea.” 


ADVICE TO MotTuers.—Mrs. WInsLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[ Adr. 


CEREAL FOODS 
without cream are not appetizing. but good raw cream is not 
always easy toget. Borpen’s Peertess BRAND EVAPORATED 
Cream is superior to raw cream, with a delicious flavor and 
richness. Useit for general cooking purposes. Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co., proprietors.—[Adv.] 


RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car-fare | 


saved. Itsavestime,too. Low rates. Efficient service. New 
ty RS cman Company, 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 
av. 


You can face the work of life with a new determination 
when you feel full of energy. Ansott’s, the Original Angos- 
tura Bitters, create energy.—[Adv.] 


Ir you wish to be always satisfied, order no other Cham- 
pagne than Coox’s IMPERIAL Dry. It has quality 
and purity.—[ Adv. ] 


Piso’s CURE FoR ConsuMPTION has cured coughs for 
forty years. It is still on the market.—[{ Adv.] 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


The skin ought to be clear; 


there is nothing strange in a 
beautiful face. 


If we wash with proper 
soap, the skin will be open and 
clear, unless the health is bad. 
A good skin is better than a 
doctor. 


The soap to use is Pears’; 
no free alkali in it. Pears’, the 
soap that clears but not excori- 
ates, 


Sold all over the world. 
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The yeast in > 
Schlitz Beer 
never changes 


Beside purity, there’s nothing 
more important in beer than the 
yeast. 


We experimented for years to 
get a yeast that was right— a yeast 
that would give a better flavor than 
any other beer had. 


When we got it we saved the 
mother cells. And all the yeast 
used in Schlitz beer from that time, 
and forever, is developed from 
those original cells. 


But its best 
goodness 
is purity 


Drinking Schlitz Begr 
drinking good health. 


means 


Not another beverage which you 
drink is so carefully made. We 
even filter all the air that touches 
it, and sterilize every bottle after 
it is sealed. 


Yet the price of common beer 
buys it. 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 


Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


ydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
_ profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. It not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 


Chast 


Valuable Booklet on the 
FREK of diseases. 


and LIQUOR HABITS CURED 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr. J. L. Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
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“WY dear, you can’t 

get better muslin for 

your trousseau—— it is won- 
derfully strong and 
i durable, and laun- 

ders perfectly.” ¢ 

36, 4!, 45 inches. 


“Fine as —™~ 
TREAT CONVERSE 
Wannufacturers’ Agents 


79 and 8&1 Worth Sireet, New York 


REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS, Militery 
Goods, 


s. NEW and old, auctioned to F. Bannerman, s79 
Broadway, N: Y. 15¢. Catalog mailed 6c. 
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LETTERS MARQUE 


ISSUED UNDER SEAL OF 
OF BOHEMIA TO ESPER INDIMAN, ESQ. 


THE KINGDOM 


BY van TASSEXZ SUTPHEN 


HE card that had been thrust into my hand had pencilled 
upon it, “ Call at 4020 Madison Avenue at a quarter before 
eight this evening.” Below in, copper-plate, was engraved 
the name, Mr. Esper Indiman. 


It was one of those abnormally springlike days that New York 
sometimes experiences at the latter end of March, days when 
negligee shirts and last summer’s straw hats make a sporadic ap- 
pearance, and bucolic weather prophets write letters to the after- 
neon papers abusing the sun-spots. Really, it was hot, and I was 
anxious to get out of the dust and glare; it would be cool at the 
club, and I intended dining there. The time was half past six, 
the height of the homeward rush hours, and, as usual, there was 
a jam of vehicles and pedestrians at the Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street crossing. The subway contractors were still 
at work here, and the available street space was choked with their 
stagings and temporary fcotwalks. The inevitable consequent was 
congestion; here were two of the principal thoroughfares of the 
city crossing each other at right angles, and with hardly enough 
room, at the point of intersection, for the traffic of one. The 


confusion grew worse as the policemen and signalmen stationed . 


at the crossing occasionally lost their heads; every now and then 
a new block would form, and several minutes would elapse before 
it could be broken. In all directions long lines of yellow electric 
cars stood stalled, the impatient passengers looking ahead to dis- 
cover the cause of the trouble. A familiar enough experience to the 
modern’ New-Yorker, yet it never fails to exasperate him afresh. 

The impasse looked hopeless when I reached the scene. A truck 
loaded with bales of burlap was on the point of breaking down 
at the crossing, and it was a question of how to get it out of the 
way in the shortest possible time, consistent with the avoidance of 
the threatened catastrophe. Meanwhile, the jam of cars and trucks 
kept piling up until there was hardly space for a newsboy to worm 
his way from one curb to another, and the crowd on the street 
corners began to grow restive. ° 

Now, I detest being in the mob, and I was about to back my way 
out of the crowd and seek another route, even if a roundabout one. 
But just then. the blockade was partially raised, an opening pre- 
sented itself immediately in front of me, and I was forced forward 
willy-nilly. Arrived at the other side of the street, I drew out of 
the press as quickly as possible, and it was then that I discovered 
Mr. Indiman’s carte de visite tightly clutched in my left hand. 
Impossible to conjecture how it had come there, but premeditation 
is at least conceivable. My own part in the transaction had been 


purely involuntary; the muscles of the palm had closed uncon- | 
sciously upon the object presented to it, just as does a baby’s. 


“ Mr. Esper Indiman—and who the deuce may he be?” 

The club dining-room was full, but Jeckley hailed me and offered 
me a seat at his table. I loathe Jeckley, and so I explained politely 
that I was waiting for a friend, and should not dine until later. 

“Well, then, have a cocktail while I am finishing my coffee,” 
persisted the beast, and I was obliged to comply. 

“I had-to feed rather earlier than usual,” explained Jeckley. 

“Yes,” I said, not caring in the least about Mr. Jeckley’s hours 
for meals. 

“You see I’m doing the opening at the Globe to-night, and I 
must get my art copy to the office before the theatre. And what 
do you think of that by way of an extra assignment?” He took a 
card from his pocket-book and tossed it over. It was-another one 
of Mr. Esper Indiman’s calling cards, and scrawled in pencil, “ Call 
at 4020 Madison Avenue at eight o’clock this evening.” 

Jeckley was lighting his cigar and so did not observe my start 
of surprise. Have I said that Jeckley was a newspaper man? One 
of the new school of journalism, a creature who would stick at 
nothing in the manufacture of a sensation. The Scare-Head is 
his god, and he holds nothing else sacred in heaven and earth. 
He would sacrifice—but perhaps I’m unjust to Jeckley; maybe it’s 
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The lof the 
Gentleman’s Visiting Card 


only his bounce and flourish that I detest. Furthermore, I’m a 
little afraid of him; I don’t want to be written up. 

“Esper Indiman,” I read aloud. “ Don’t know him.” 

“Ever heard the name?” asked Jeckley. 

I temporized. “It’s unfamiliar, certainly.” 

Jeckley looked gloomy. “ Nobody seems to know him,” he said. 
“ And the name isn’t to be found in the directory, telephone book, 
or social register.” 

Wonderful fellows, these newspaper men; I never should have 
thought of going for Mr. Indiman like that. 

“ But why and wherefore?” I asked, cautiously. 

“A mystery, my son. The card was shoved into my hand not 
half an hour ago.” 

“ Where?” 


“At Twenty-third and Fourth. There were a lot of people 


around, and I haven’t the most distant notion of who it was.” 


“ What does it mean?” 

JecKley shook his head. 

“ What will you do about it?” 

*T will make the call, of course.” 

“Of course!” 

“There may be a story there, who knows: Besides, it’s directly 
on my way to the Globe, and the curtain is not until eight-thirty. 
Tell you what, old man; come along with me and see the thing to 
a finish. Fate leads a card—Mr. Esper Indiman’s—and we'll 
play the second hand; what do you say?” 

I declined firmly. God forbid that I should be featured, along 
with the other exhibits in the case, on the first page of to-morrow’s 
Planet. 

“So,” he assented indifferently and pushed his chair back 
“ Well, I must push along—Lord! there’s that copy—the old man 
will have it in for me good and plenty if I don’t get it down in 
time. Adios!” He disappeared, and I let him depart willingly 
enough. Later on I went up to the library for a smoke—no fear 
of encountering Jeckley there and, in fact, the room was entirely 
deserted. I looked at my watch; it was ten minutes after seven, 
and that gave me a quarter of an hour in which to think it over. 
Should I accept Mr. Indiman’s invitation to call? 

I looked around for an ash-tray, and seeing one on the big 
writing-table in the centre of the room, I walked over to it. 

There were some bits of white lying in the otherwise empty ash- 
tray—the fragments of a torn-up visiting-card. A portion of the 
engraved script caught my eye, “ Indi—” 

It was not difficult to piece together the bits of pasteboard, for 
I knew pretty well what I should find. Completed, the puzzle read, 
“Mr. Esper Indiman” and in pencil, “Call at 4020 Madison 
Avenue at half past seven this evening.” 

So there were three of us—if not more. Rather absurd this 
assignment of a separate quarter of an hour to each interview— 
quite as though Mr. Indiman desired to engage a valet and we 
were candidates for the position. Evidently, an eccentric person, 
but it’s a queer world any how as most of us know. There’s my 
own case, for example. I’m supposed to be a gentleman of leisure 
and means. Leisure, certainly. but the means are slender enough, 
and proceeding in a diminishing ratio. That’s the penalty of having 
been born a rich man’s son and educated chiefly in the arts of riding 
off at polo and thrashing a single-sticker to windward in a Cape 
Cod squall. But I sha’n’t say a word against the governor, God 
bless him! He gave me what I thought I wanted, and it wasn’t 
his fault that an insignificant blood clot should beat him out on 
that one day of days—the corner in “R.P.” It was never the 
Chicago crowd that could have downed him—I’m glad to remember 
that. 

Well, there being only the two of us, it didn’t matter so much: 
it wasn’t as though there were a lot of helpless women folk to 
consider. After the funeral and the settlement with the creditors 
there was left— I’m ashamed to say how little, and, anyway, 
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it’s no one’s business; the debts were paid. 
What is a man to do, at thirty-odd, who 
has never turned his hand to anything of 
use? The governor’s friends? Well, they 
didn’t know how bad things were, and I 
couldn’t go to them with the truth and make 
them a present of my helpless, incompetent 
self. 

And so for the last two years I’ve been 
sticking it out in a hall bedroom, just west 
of the deadline. I have a life membership 
in the club—what a Christmas present that 
has turned out to be—and twice in the 
week I dine there. As for the rest of it, 


- never mind—there are things which a man 


can do, but of which he doesn’t care to 
speak. 

The future? Ah, you can answer that 
question quite as well as I. Now I had 
caleulated that, at my present rate of ex- 
penditure, I could hold out until Easter, but 
there have been contingencies. To illustrate, 
I had my pocket picked yesterday morning. 
Amusing, isn’t it—that it should have been 
my pocket—my pocket! 

Fortunately, I have stacks of clothes and 
some good pearl shirt studs, and I continue 
to present a respectable appearance. I shall 


always do that, I think. I don’t like the © 


idea of the pawn-shop and the dropping 
down one degree at a time. If in the end, 
it shall be shown clearly that the line is to 
be crossed, I shall walk over it quietly and 
as a man should; I object to the indecency 
of being dragged or carried across. What 
line do I mean? [ don’t know that I could 
tell you clearly. What is in your own mind? 
There is a line. 

At half after seven I left the club, and 
exactly a quarter of an hour later I stood 
opposite the doorway of No. 4020 Madison 
Avenye. A tall man was descending the 
steps; I recognized Bingham, a member of 
my club, and recalled the torn-up visiting- 
ecard that I had found in the library. So 
Bingham was one of us. 

Now, I don’t know Bingham, except by 
sight, and I shouldn’t have cared to stop and 
question him, anyway. But I caught one 
glimpse of his face as he hurried away, and 
it looked gray under the electrics. Call it 
the effect of the are light, if you like; he 
was hurrying, certainly, and it rather struck 
me that it was because he was anxious to 
get away. 

Many are the motives that send men into 
adventurous situations, but there is at least 
one among them that is compelling—hunger. 
I have said that I had gone to the club for 
dinner; I did not say that I got it. To be 
honest, I had hoped for an invitation— 
charity, if you insist upon it. But I had 
been unfortunate. None of my particular 
friends had chanced to be around, and Jeck- 
ley’’ cocktail had been the only hospitality 
epg me. You remember that my pocket 

ad been picked yesterday morning, and 
since then—well, I had eaten nothing. I 
might have signed the dinner check, you say. 
Quite true, but I shall probably be as penni- 
less on the first of the month as I am to-day, 
and then what? Too much like helping one 
self from a friend’s pocket. 

So it was just a blind, primeval impulse 
that urged me on. -This Mr. Indiman had 
chosen to fish in muddy waters, and his 
rashness but matched my necessity. A host 
must expect to entertain his guests. I 
walked up the steps and rang the bell. 

Instantly the door opened, and a most re- 
spectable-looking serving-man confronted me. 

“Mr. Indiman will see you presently,” he 
said, before I had a chance to get out a 
word. “This way, sir.” 

The house was of the modern American 
basement type, and I was ushered into a 
small reception-room on the right of the 
entrance hall. “ Will you have the Post, sir? 
Or any of the illustrated papers? Just as 
you please, sir; thank you.” 

The man withdrew, and I sat looking list- 
lessly about me for the room, while hand- 
somely furnished, had an appearance entire- 
ly commonplace. 

Five and ten minutes passed, and I began 
to grow impatient. I remembered that 
Jeckley’s appointment had been for eight 
o'clock, and for obvious considerations I did 
not wish to have him find me here. It was 
eight o’clock now, and I would wait Mr. 
Indiman’s lordly pleasure no longer. I rose 
to go; the electric bell sounded. 

IT could hear Jeckley’s high-pitched voice 
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Exclusive design, Tuxurious appointments and the most perfect mechanical equipment ever 
installed in an automobile characterize the Columbia 24 Horse-power Gasoline Touring Car, 
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greater handicap than worry. 
An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable will — 
take from your life the two © 
great causes of worry—anxiety 
about your own future-—and 
. about the future of your family. 
Vacancies for men of character to act as ives 


Apply to GAGE TARBELL. 282 President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 
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distinctly; he seemed to be put out about something; he spoke im- 
patiently, even angrily. 

“But this is 4020 Madison Avenue, isn’t it? Mr. Indiman—I 
was asked to call—Mr. Jeckley of the Planct.” 

“Must be some mistake, sir,” came the answer. “ This is No. 
4020, but there’s no Mr. Inkerman—” 

“TIndiman, not Inkerman—Mr. Esper Indiman. Look at the 
eard.”’ 

“ Never heard the name, sir.” 

“What! Well, then, who does live here?” 

“Nr. Snell, sir. Mr. Ambrose Johnson Snell. But’s he’s at din- 
ner and I couldn’t disturb him.” 

“Humph!” I fancy that Jeckley swore under his breath as he 
turned to go. Then 
the outer door was 
closed upon him. 

It was a relief, of 
course, to be spared 
the infliction of Mr. 
Jeckley’s society, but 
I could not but admit 
that the situation 
was developing some 
peculiarities. | Elimi- 
nating the doubtful 
personality of Mr. 
Ambrose Johnson 
Snell, who was this 
Mr. Esper Indiman, 
whose identity had 
been so freely admit- 
ted to me, and so ex- 
plicitly denied to 
Jeckley? The infer- 
ence was obvious that 
Jeckley had failed to 
pass the first inspec- 
tion test, and so had 
been turned down 
without further cere- 
mony. This reflection 
rather amused me; I 
forgot about the in- 
civility to which | 
was being subjected 
in the long wait, and 
began to’ be curious 
about the game itself. 
What next? 

At a quarter after 
eight, and then, again, 
at half after, there 
were inquiries at the 
door for Mr. Indiman. 
To each caller the 
answer was returned 
that no Mr. Indiman 
was. known at No. 
4020 Madison Avenue 
and that Mr. Ambrose 
Johnson Snell could 
not be disturbed at 
his dinner. 

There was no caller 
at the next quarter. 
and none again at 
nine o'clock. The 
series had, therefore 
come to an end, and 
I remained the sole 
survivor—of and for 
what? 

I dare say that my 
nerves had been some. 
what weakened by 
my two days’ fast, or 
else it was the effect 
of Jeckley’s cocktail 
on an otherwise 
empty stomach. What- 
ever the cause, I sud- 
denly became con- 
scious that I was 
passing into a state of high mental tension; I wanted to scream. 
to beat impotently upon the air; Jeckley would have put it that I 
Was within an ace of flying off the handle. 

A deafening clash of clanging metal smote my ears. It should 
have been the finishing touch, and it was, but not after the fash- 
ion that might have been expected. As though by magic, the hor- 
rible tension relaxed; my nerves again took command of the situa- 
tion: I felt as cool and collected as at any previous moment in 
my life. 

In the centre of the room stood a heavy table of some East- 
Indian wood—teak, I think, they call it. I could have sworn that 
there was nothing whatever upon this table when I entered the 
room; now I saw three objects lying there. I walked up and ex- 
amined them. As they lay towards me, the first was a ten-thousand- 
dollar bill, the second a loaded revolver, caliber 44, the third an en- 
velope of heavy white paper directed to me, Winston Thorp. 

The letter was brief and formal; it read: 


WEEKLY 


Mr. Indiman presents his compliments to 
Mr. Thorp 
and requests the honour of his 
company at dinner, Tuesday, June 
the thirtieth, at nine o'clock. 


4020 Madison Avenue. 


Dishonor, death and dinner—a curious trio to choose between. 
Yet to a man in my present position each of them appealed in its 
own way, and I’m not ashamed to confess it. Perhaps the ‘choice 
I made may seem inevitable, but what if you had seen Bingham’s 
face as I did, with the are light full upon it? It was the re- 
membrance of that that made me hesitate; twice I drew my hand 
away and looked at 
the money and the 
pistol. 

Through the open 
door came a ravish- 
ing odor, that of a 
filet & la Chateau- 
briand; the purely 
animal instincts re- 
asserted themselves, 
and L picked up the 
gardenia blossom and 
stuck it into the 
buttonhole of my 
dinner-jacket. I look- 
ed down at the table, 
and it seemed to me 
that the  ten-thou- 
sand-dollar note and 
the pistol had dis- 
appeared. But what 
of that, what did 
anything matter 
now; I was going to 
dine, to dine! 

I walked up stairs 

guided by that de- 
ligious, that heaven- 
ly odor and entered 
the dining-room, in 
the rear, without the 
smallest hesitation. 
At one end of the 
table sat a man of 
distinguished ap- 
pearance, that 
entrancing filet, dis- 
played in a massive 
silver cover, stood be- 
fore him; I could not 
take my eyes from 
it. 
, My host, for such 
he evidently was, 
rose and bowed with 
great politeness. 

“You must pardon 
me.” he said, “ for 
sitting down, bui, as 
my note said, I dine 
at nine. I will have 
the shell-fish and 
soup brought on.” 

should prefer 
to begin with the 
filet,” 1 said  de- 
cidedly. 

A servant brought 
me a plate; my hand 
trembled, bat I suc- 
ceeded in _ helping 
myself without spill- 
ing the precious 
sauce; I ate. 


“There are three 
conditions of men 


I discovered Mr. Indiman’s carte de visite tightly clutched in my left hand who might be expect- 


ed to accept the kind 
of invitation which 
has brought me the honor of your company,” remarked my host 
as we lit our cigarettes over the Roman punch. “ To particularize, 
there is the curious impertinent, the merely foolish person, and 
the man in extremis rerum. Now I have no liking for the dog- 
faced breed, as Homer would put it, and neither do I suffer fools 
gladly. At least one of the latter is not likely to bother me again.”’ 
He smiled grimly, and I thought of Bingham’s face of terror. 
“T found my desperate man in you, my dear Mr. Thorp; shall 
we drink to our better acquaintance.” I bowed, and we drank. 
“The precise nature of your misfortune does not concern me,” 
he continued, airily. “It is sufficient that we are of the same 
mind in our attitude towards the world—‘to shake with Destiny 
for beers,’ is it not? ad 
“One may meet with many things on the highway of life— 
poverty, disease, sorrow, treacheries. These are disagreeable, I 
admit, but they are positive; one may overcome or at least forget 
them. But supposing you stand confronting a blank wall, the nega- 
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tive of existence; the highway is clear in- 
deed. but how interminable its vista, its 
straight, smooth, and intolerably level 
stretch. That road is mine. 

“Yes; I have tried the by-paths. Once I 
was shanghaied; twice I have been marooned 
and bymyownmen. That last amused me— 
a little. I was the second man to arrive at 
Bordeaux in the Paris-Madrid race of 1903; 
during the Spanish-American war I acted 


fas a spy for the United States government 
‘yin Barcelona. 


“T made the common mistake of con- 
founding the unusual with the interesting. 
Romance is a shy bird and not to be hunted 
with a brass band. Where is the heart of 
life, if not at one’s elbow? At the farthest, 
one has only to turn the corner of the street. 
It is useless to look for prodigies in the 
abyss, but every stream has its straws that 
float; I have determined to watch and fol- 
low them., 

“T want a companion, and so I advertised 
after my own fashion. I selected you, ten- 
tatively, from the mob; later on I made the 
test more complete. But you have no 
boutonniére; allow me.” 

He took a spray of orchid from the silver 
bowl in the centre of the table and handed 
it to me. 

I protested: “I have my gardenia—”’ I 
looked at my buttonhole and it was gone. 

Mr. Indiman smiled. “ Let me confess,” 
he said: 

* You recall the abnormal tension of your 
nerves as you sat waiting in my reception- 
room. Merely the effect produced by a mix- 
ture of certain gases turned on from a 
tap under my hand. Then the crash of a 
brazen gong; it is what the scientists call 
‘massive stimulation,’ resolving super-exci- 
tation into partial hypnosis. 

“Once I had you in the hypnotie condi- 
tion, the rest was'simple enough. I had only 
to suggest to your mind the three objects 
on the table and you saw them. The bank- 
note, the revolver—they were as immaterial 
as the gardenia that no longer adorns your 
buttonhole. 

“T did not attempt to influence your choice 
among the three, as that would have de- 
stroyed the value of the test to me. But as 
I had hoped, you accepted my invitation to 
dinner. Frankly now, I am curious—why?” 

“That is very simple,” I answered. “I 
had not eaten anything for two days, and I 
detected the odor of that exquisite filet. 
Not the slightest ethical significance in the 
choice, as you see.” 

Esper Indiman laughed. .“I should have 


‘-~ykept_my pantry door closed. But it does 


not matter; I am satisfied. Shall we go 
into the library for coffee?” 

Directly opposite the door of the latter 
apartment stood an easel holding an un- 
framed canvas. remarkable portrait— 
little as I know about pictures, I could see 
that clearly enough. A three-quarter length 
of a2 woman wearing a ducal coronet and 
dressed in a magnificent costume of red 
velvet. 

“Lely’s ‘Red Duchess,’” remarks my 
host, carelessly. “You may have seen it in 
the Hermitage at Petersburg.” 

I looked at the picture again. Why 
should this masterpiece not have been 
properly mounted and glazed. The edges of 
the canvas were jagged and uneven as 
though it had been cut from its frame with 
a not over-sharp knife. We sat down to our 
coffee and liqueurs. 


As I awake in the narrow quarters of my 
hall-bedroom I am inclined to believe that 
the occurrences of the preceding night were 
only the phantasms of a disordered diges- 
tion; where had I eaten that Welsh rabbit? 
The morning paper had been thrown over the 
transom and, following my usual custom, I 
reached for it and began reading. Among 
the foreign despatches I note this paragraph 
dated St. Petersburg: 

“The famous portrait of the Duchess of 
Lackshire, by Sir Peter Lely, better known 
as the ‘Red Duchess,’ has disappeared from 
the gallery of the Hermitage. It is now ad- 
mitted that it must have been stolen, cut 
bodily from its frame and carried away. 
The theft togk place several months ago, but 
the secret has just become public property. 
The absence of the picture from its accus- 
tomed place had, of course, been noted, but 
it was understood that it had been removed 
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for cleaning. An enormous reward is to be 
offered for information leading to its re- 
covery. 

There is also a letter for me which I had 
not noticed until now. It was from Indiman, 
and it read: 


“Dear Thorp: Dine with me to-night at 
half after eight. I noticed that you were 
rather taken with my ‘ Red Duchess’; we 
will ask the lady to preside over our modest 
repast and you can then gaze your fill upon 
her. Faithfully, E. I.” 


MO RTO N R UST O M A NY Of course I intend to accept the invita. 
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house with thatched roof, dark plastered 
walls, broad doorways closed with paper- 
covered latticed frames which slide in 
grooves, bare floors covered with perfect 
fitting straw mats, some tiny tables one by 
two feet in size and eight inches high,—if 
you can imagine this, then you can conceive 
of an.ancient school-room in Japan, 
Again, if you can imagine a patriarchal old 
gentleman, with sparse beard, a head half 
bald, a small twig of hair turned back on 
the top of his head, then seated on a little 
cushion behind one of the tiny tables on 
which is a flat stone inkstand, a manuscript 
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school-book and a long bamboo pencil at one 
end of which is a fine-pointed brush for 
writing; then think of some tiny children,— 
a half dozen probably—the boys’ heads 
shaved, except for a circular bunch of hair 
exactly at the crown, the girls with long 
tassels of straight black hair hanging in 
front of each ear, all dressed in little flowing 
garments with sleeves like the wings of 
birds,—these children sitting behind other 
little tables, their brushes in hand, and 
writing, from the teacher’s§ dictation, 
strange-shaped characters on coarse copy- 
books,—imagine this, andpPyyou have an 
ancient Japanese school session, both 
teacher and pupils sitting Wpon the floor. 

They never went beyo reading and 
counting upon the soro-ban (abacus). 

Things have changed* now. The old has 
utterly passed away. A most efficient edu- 
cational system, Western in theory and prae- 
tice, is now in full operation throughout 
Japan. Commodious common school-houses, 
and imposing college and university build- 
ings are dotted all over the country. A 
thoroughly graded system operates from the 
primary school to the Imperial University, 
which ranks with the highest American 
institutions. The official or government 
scheols are worked out to cover the whole 
field of education except the religious feat- 
ure, and this they are endeavoring to supp! 
by an eclectic system of morality, bot 
Oriental and Occidental. 

Besides the regular course, which extends 
from the common school through the high 
common school, the middle school, the high 
school, to the university, there are govern- 
ment technical schools for every branch of 
trade and the  professions,—commercial, 
army, navy, agriculture, textile, mechanics, 
law, medicine, normal, language, etc. 

The government maintains a special school 
for the teaching of every modern language 
of importance,—English, French, German, 
Russian, Spanish, Italian, Chinese, and 
Korean. But the English language precedes 
all other languages, and it is making such 
rapid progress that it is destined to become 
the spoken language of the nation. 

One serious criticism against Japan’s edu- 
cational system is that it discourages pri- 
vate schools. Pupils of private schools of 
equal grade and efficiency with the govern- 
ment schools cannot pass on to the upper 
official schools with the same facility as 
pupils of the government schools. When we 
remember that the government schools are 
not free schools, and that many excellent 
private schools supported by foreign capital 
give students an education practically free, 


‘this diserimination of the government would 


seem to be unwise, and it is likely to be 
corrected in the near future. 

The American nation should be especially 
proud of Japan’s educational record, since it 
is from America that Japan has taken her 
lessons in Western learning. 


Some Parliamentary Anecdotes 


CeRTAIN Parliamentarians were cooling 
themselves on the terrace of the House of 
Commons after a heated fight over the Land 
Purchase bill, when the talk drifted to the 
principle of arbitration. “I remember,” 
said one M.P., “that Joe Biggar was once 
asked what he thought about arbitration. 
‘I only believe in arbitration,’ said the 
former member for Limerick, in his dryly 
humorous way, ‘when you have squared the 
arbitrator.’” Said another M.P.: “ That 
reminds me of a discussion we had about E. 
Mitchell, one of ‘T. W. Russell’s Salvation 
Army’; somebody said he was a Presbyte- 
rian and another said he was a Unitarian. 
Then Sir Wilfrid Lawson turned to Joe 
Biggar, and said, ‘Well, Biggar, what do 
you think about the religious question?’ ‘If 
there is anything in it,’ said Biggar, with 
his head on one side, ‘if there’s anything in 
tt, I think the Papists have it.’” Said a 
third M.P.: “When Tim Healy first came 
here he went into the House and sat down 
heside Joe Biggar. After a while he mus- 
tered up courage to say to the man from 
Limerick: ‘I recognize what a hard fight we 
have to fight for Ireland when I see those 
great men arrayed against us.’ He gazed at 
the government benches. ‘ Great men?’ said 
Biggar; ‘ those are not great men! They are 
only a set of jealous individuals!’ ” 
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CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘Tastes Good. Use = 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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F.R.C.S.. 
Stories of 


No more delightful stories of travel and adventure have ever been written 


than these charming pictures from the graceful pen of Mr. Richard | 
Harding Davis. His genius for close observation, the personal charm _ 
- of a natural style, and an ever-ready sense of humor bring to him an 


audience wide as the English-speaking world. 


Fight Volumes Handsormely Bound | 


THE EXILES OUR ENGLISH COUSINS ABOUT PARIS: 
VAN BIBBER, AND OTHERS THE WEST FROM A CAR-WINDOW 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


THREE GRINGOS IN VENEZUELA AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


A YEAR FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


Fight Volumes Beautifully Illustra ted | 


300 Full-Page I[llustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, 
Frederic Remington, T. de Thulstrup, 


and a great many others. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, 
and we will return the $1.00. _ If you do like them, send us $1.00 every 
month for eleven months. In order to keep you in touch with us during 
these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter 
you as a subscriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review for one year without 
additional cost to you. In writing, state which periodical you want. 


ADDRESS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


HARDING Davis 


Travel and Adventure 
in Many Lands 


ight Absorbing Interest 
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